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Committee on Art Education § Re- 
member the dates of the annual conference 
at the Museum of Modern Art are March 
14 to 20. Program details were given in 
this column in the February issue. You had 
better get busy if you plan to attend this 
conference! 


National Art Education Association 
A summary of the program for the Cleveland 
meeting, April 13 to 16, and the pre- 
conference workshops beginning April 11, 
may be found on page 47 of this issue. Do 
you have your hotel reservation?  Tele- 
graph now! 


New York State Art Teachers fhe 
sixth annual convention will be held at the 
State University Teachers College, New 
Paltz, April 2 to 4. Larry Argiro, president, 
reports that Ralph M. Pearson, author and 
art critic, and Anton Refregier, nationally 
known painter, will be principal speakers. 
There will be a series of workshops in ma- 
terials and many interesting discussion 
meetings. 


New Hampshire Art Teachers The 
New Hampshire Art Education Association 
recently elected George W. Wiesen, jr., art 
director at Laconia, as their new president. 
New and old officers recently met with Dr. 
Alice Baumgarner, state director of art, to 
plan workshops, exhibits, and other details 
of the association's program for 1955. 


Florida Art Section Newsletter The 
current issue of the Florida Education Asso- 
ciation Art Section newsletter appears in a 
new, attractive format, 24 pages in length, 
and reflects the healthy growth of this state 
art organization. The editor is Dale 
Summers of Gainesville. Ralph Hurst is the 
conference program chairman, and Julia 
Schwartz is state art chairman. The latter 
two are from Tallahassee. Congratulations! 


Pennsylvania Art Educators Thesecond 
annual spring conference of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Art Education Association is to 
be held on April 29 and 30 at the Theodore 
Roosevelt Junior High School in Williams- 
port. Details may be secured from Mar- 
garet Lewis, publicity chairman, in care of 
the York, Pennsylvania, public schools. 


Congratulations Are in Order To 
Manuel Barkan, advisory editor, on the 
publication of his new book, ‘‘A Founda- 
tion for Art Education,” to be reviewed in a 
future issue. To the sponsors of Annie 
Oakley television program for thinking up 
a way to sell popcorn by having children 
make their own original drawings of their 
favorite toys. To Howard Conant and 
Clement Tetkowski on the translation and 
reprinting of their School Arts article, 
“Which Type of Art Program Is Yours?” in 
Oorim, an educational magazine published 
in Tel-Aviv, Israel. To Leven C. Leather- 
bury for the use of his November School 
Arts article in the Education Digest. 
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VIKTOR LOWENFELD 





Handicapped people badly need the self-confidence, 
independence, and satisfaction which come through 
their own creative achievement. Imitative methods 
merely increase dependency and add a handicap. 


THE CREATIVE PROCESS 
AND THE HANDICAPPED ~ 


It is one of my deepest innermost convictions that wherever 
there is a spark of human spirit—no matter how dim it may 
be—it is our sacred responsibility as humans, teachers, and 
educators to fan it into whatever flame it conceivably may 
develop. | venture to say that the ethical standard of a 
society can be measured by its relationships to the handi- 
capped. We as human beings have no right whatsoever 
to determine where to stop in our endeavors to use all our 
power to develop the uppermost potential abilities in each 
individual. We all are by nature more or less endowed with 
intrinsic qualities and no one has the right to draw a de- 
marcation line which divides human beings into those who 
should receive all possible attention in their development 
and those who are not worth all our efforts. One of these 
intrinsic qualities is that every human being is endowed 
with a creative spirit. Soon after birth he begins to investi- 
gate and explore and use this ability for new adventures. 
New findings in psychology consider this one of the ‘basic 
drives,”” a drive without which we cannot exist; the ability 
to create is probably what distinguishes man most decisively 
from the animal. Man creates, the animal does not. 

In our discussion of the meaning of art education for the 
handicapped we shall, then, keep in mind that it is our 
basic philosophy to develop in every human being his upper- 
most potential creative ability regardless of the degree of 
his handicap. This excludes from the very beginning the 
question as to whether an individual is “good enough” 
to do creative work. In countless cases | have seen teachers 
of the handicapped arbitrarily dividing groups into those 
who can do creative work and those who should merely 
imitate what others have done for them. They use all kinds 
of arguments to justify this unethical procedure. The most 
frequent argument is that handicapped persons need the 








security and confidence which results from mere imitative 
occupation, such as copying or tracing. In my many yeors 
of experience in teaching physically and mentally handi- 
capped children and adults this by no means has been con- 
firmed. On the contrary, | have found that mere copying 
and tracing methods increase not only the dependency of 
handicapped people but also their lack of self-confidence 
in doing things themselves without a crutch to lean on. Thus, 
we actually add to their handicap another handicap by not 
permitting them to use their own initiative. 

As | shall later demonstrate, handicapped people not 
only gain self-confidence through their own creative achieve- 
ment no matter how primitive it may be—but often derive 
from it a great deal of the independence and satisfaction so 
badly needed by them. It should, however, be stated and 
frankly admitted that copy work and purely imitative meth- 
ods are most often used only because they are much easier 
on the teacher, and creative methods in most instances are 
not known to him. It is difficult to conceive that during an 
era in which art education—especially in the elementary 
classroom—is considered as an integral part of the total 
curriculum, most of the schools for the blind still think of art 
as a preparatory stage for professional art training and there- 
fore out of the question for the schools of the blind. That 
creative activities serve as a means for emotional release and 
adjustment, that they promote independence and flexibility 
of thinking, that they can be used for group dynamics and 
social interaction, has not yet penetrated the thick walls 
of most of our institutions. Happiness apparently is still a 
luxury which handicapped people cannot afford in a 
materialistic time in which the education of the handicapped 
is almost exclusively geared towa:d preparation for making 
a living. That one can do this more adequately and 
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efficiently as an adjusted citizen apparently has not been 
discovered. 

In order to better understand the effect of creative art 
activities on handicapped people | shall develop the case 
of an extremely mentally retarded individual, that of a 
mongoloid imbecile. | have chosen this case because it can 
easily be understood that what is possible here is much more 
easily applicable with less severe cases of retardation. | 
have reported this case in ‘Creative and Mental Growth,” 
and shall here go into greater detail. One of the distinct 
differences between art education and the so-called fine 
arts lies in the difference of emphasis regarding the final 
product. In art education the emphasis is on the effect which 
the creative process has on the individual while in the fine 
arts it is primarily on the final product as an entity in itself. 
We shall therefore be primarily interested in the effect which 
art has on the handicapped and less in the products they 
achieve. 

A. L. was twenty-seven years old. Her behaviour 
patterns were childish. She loved to play with dolls, loved 
repetitions, and laughed at the slightest stimulus, most often 
without any external reason. Her mental age was that of a 
five-year-old child. When she was asked to draw, she would 
draw “head-feet’’ representations only, which is a charac- 
teristic representation of a five-year-old, except that she 
was repeating them again and again in a stereotyped way. 
It should be emphasized at this point that this presentation of 
an extreme case of retardation, the case of an imbecile, 
receives its significance only when seen from a broader 
aspect of the effect of creative activity on human develop- 
ment in general, and on the handicapped in particular. 
However, regardless of this general significance, the fact 
remains that the individual herself was released from a more 
or less static status of passive mental and emotional existence 
in which most similar cases are left. Furthermore, her adapt- 
ability to institutional life increased remarkably. Although 
having to be attended to at first, she even took care of her 
own little apartment after this experience. Needless to say, 
her functioning intelligence also increased. 

What was responsible for her improvement? Has A. L. 
changed? Indeed, her objective condition had not. She 
still was an imbecile of a mongoloid type. But, while her 
potential abilities were not developed, her creative activity 
apparently was responsible for bringing them out. This, 
| believe, is the major problem in our education for the 
handicapped. We are too easily satisfied with the status 
quo, without even attempting to develop the individual 
beyond it. “She is not capable of doing anything—she's 
just an imbecile—so what's the use of trying.” Those who 
have this attitude should not teach at all, especially not the 
handicapped, for it should be one of our highest ethical 
principles never to stop trying wherever there is even the 
faintest possibility of success. 

It is an important educational principle to start on the 
level of the individual. Since A. L. drew meaningless 


repetitions of ‘‘head-feet’’ representations, the most important 
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1 Although twenty-seven years of age, she had a mental age 
of five and drew meaningless figures without bodies. Above, 
she identified herself with figure, placing it on the steps. 
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2 In drawing herself with her stomach-ache she became more 
conscious of her body and originally included it. She then 
forgot its meaning and reverted to head-feet representation. 


5 About one year after she drew figure 1 she depicted her- 
self riding horseback, which she loved to do. More aware 
of herself in relation to her environment, she has included 


sky, sun, ground, and trees. She has included details in 
the horse which are important to her, and she shows herself 
enjoying the ride. Even the intended motion of the galloping 
horse is quite clear. It is difficult to fully realize the tre- 
mendous initiative, drive, and self-confidence necessary for 
an imbecile to produce such an expression. Compared with 
her first drawing she has grown remarkably in power, freedom. 
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3 After including the body in clay modeling she was able § 4 About six months later she drew herself with her doll, 
to visualize it in her figures here, depicting the body for represented five fingers and other details. She now shows 
the first time in drawing. Right figure is author-friend. initiative in expressing experience, growth in her thinking. 

















step was seen in making these representations meaningful 
to her. Neo copying or tracing method could ever be used 
for such a purpose. It would have only increased her desire 
for meaningless repetitions or imitations. Instead she was 
asked how she felt when going down the steps. Figure one 
expresses this first removal from stereotypy. Bringing her- 
self—that is the ‘‘head-feet"’ representation—in contact with 
the steps vividly shows that she identified herself with the 
figure. Many teachers would say there is no time for such 
individual stimulation in a larger group. There is no reason 
why such stimulation cannot be given in a classroom situa- 
tion, especially when we deal with less severe cases. 

A. L. loved food. Knowing that the inclusion of the 
“body” would give her a wider range of expression, it was 
felt that she actively should experience the presence of her 
body. This could have been done in many ways. Indeed, 
she was first asked to draw ‘getting dressed for church."’ To 
increase her body feelings a tightly fitting belt was sug- 
gested. This was without success, and resulted in a mere 
repetition of her “head-feet"’ stereotype. Since food meant 
very much to her, she was given plenty of it that morning 
to the extent that she complained about a stomach-ache. 
This opportunity was used to ask her to draw herself with her 
stomach-ache, holding her stomach as she did. Figure two 
shows that although she first introduced a symbol for the 
body which she was holding with her arms, she later forgot 
its meaning and retumed to her inflexible ‘“‘head-feet” 
representation by drawing the “features” into the symbol 
first designed as “body.” It can readily be seen that mo- 
tivations which pertain to a heightened segsitivity toward 
one's own body need not be as strong in a classroom situa- 
tion with less severe cases. Indeed, the teacher should much 
sooner see some changes in her children’s drawings, which 
should indicate to her that they really identify with their 
experience. 

A. L. loved to sit on a stone in front of the building. 
However, as no experience appeared to be a stimulus strong 
enough to remove her from her stereotyped repetition, it 
occurred to me to change to another medium. The change 
to another medium is often an effective means in breaking 
down an established pattern. Alter she had included the 
“body” in her clay modeling she was again given paper and 
crayon. This time, she readily applied her newly gained 
experience. As can be seen in figure three she depicted 
the body for the first time in her drawing expression. The 
significance of this, however, lies in the fact that she not 
only became released from her static inflexibility, but that 
she also could think of more details. Her concept became 
enriched through her individual experience. The person to 
the right was spontaneously added by her and represents the 
writer hoiding his arm around her shoulder. 

About half a year afterwards, when she played with her 
doll, she drew herself with her doll, figure four. Such moti- 
vations were always accompanied by detailed encourage- 
ments of ‘show me how you hold your doll,”’ and ‘what 
would happen if you would not hold her tight?"’ Such situa- 





tional stimulations which are designed to bring forth a more 
intense and sensitive experience can be applied to any sit- 
vation, or classroom, real or vicarious. Most significant in 
this drawing is the increased desire of A. L. to express body 
actions, and also a heightened degree of emotional par- 
ticipation. Whereas in former drawings such body parts as 
arms and hands were only indicated by a line, in this draw- 
ing she represented the five fingers. She even counted them 
with great pride. She shows her dress and clearly holds her 
doll tightly in her arm. This is not merely a better drawirig. 
It clearly shows that A. L. had developed initiative in 
expressing her experience. It indicates that her level and 
capacity of thinking and acting had changed. It also 
shows her desire to express her social and emotional rela- 
tionship to the doll—which she always called “my baby.” 

A. L. was a completely different person when she drew 
figure five, about one year after she drew figure one. Figure 
five shows her ‘‘Riding Horseback” which she loved to do, 
probably because of the sensations which, as in rocking 
or swinging, contributed greatly to her pleasure. This draw- 
ing certainly is self-explanatory. But let us stop for a while 
and try to identify with A. L., and find out what happened 
to her while she was drawing. First of all she began to 
draw the ground with a tree and the sky with the sun. It had 
never occurred to her that there is a sun and that she is a 
part of this world. Then she drew the “Galloping Horse.” 
The intended motion is clearly visible. She knew that a 
horse has eyes, nostrils and ears and because they were 
important to her, she drew them. Finally she put herself on 
the horse, laughing loudly, showing her tongue and teeth. 
She added her two ears, even the openings in them, and her 
nose is drawn sideward. The saddle, her suit, even the stirrups 
into which she put her feet are indicated. What a remark- 
able freedom in expressing her emotions! It is difficult for 
any normal individual to realize what tremendous initiative, 
drive and self-confidence is necessary for an imbecile to 
produce such an expression. Compared with her first draw- 
ing, this last not only shows a great emotional release, her 
newly won power to organize and the freedom she now en- 
joys, but also a more advanced possibility of mental activity 
which clearly showed itself in the change of her personality. 

Her thinking, feeling and perceiving, all were affected 
by her art activities. Had she continued to copy and trace, 
to “gain more confidence’’ as still advocated by many 
teachers in special education, she might still play with her 
doll surrounded by a wall of false ‘‘security’’ and “con- 
fidence," but she certainly would not have gained the 


initiative to clean her apartment. 
? 


Dr. Viktor Lowenfeld, a popular speaker and writer on art 
education, is chairman of the division of art education at 
Pennsylvania State University. His book on ‘Creative and 
Mental Growth” is a standard reference, and his latest work, 
"Y our Child and His Art’ (MacMillan), increases his stature. 
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Arrangements by kindergarten children. Left and right are the work of average children. The center piece, “a boat,” was 
partly planned by the youngster in advance—fairly rare at this age. His painting also leads one to suspect he is gifted. 


CHARLES D. GAITSKELL 


Gifted students require the stimulation of varied 
materials and experiences, need frequent guidance. 
They should be challenged to work to their capacity 
and given every opportunity to develop their gifts. 


ART FOR GIFTED PUPILS 


How does one recognize a gifted pupil? One may say that 
“gifted is as gifted does."’ The pupil who consistently 
produces a relatively large amount of sensitive and original 
art work of a standard higher than that found in the output 
of his fellows may be suspected of being gifted. Such pupils 
occur rarely, and they almost invariably achieve high scores 
in |.Q.. tests in spite of the fact that such tests do not measure 
special aptitudes. Most gifted pupils seem to be well 
adjusted emotionally and socially although they come from 
varying social, ethnic and economic groups. Because of 





their intense interest in their work they cause few, if any, dis- 
ciplinary problems, but instead are quietly cooperative with 
their teachers and their classmates, provided, of course, that 
they are continually challenged to work to capacity. Most 
of these pupils, moreover, have a well developed sense of 
humor. 

During childhood the gifted learner does not present no- 
table problems for the sympathetic teacher of art. Such a 
child will pass through the various stages of pictorial ex- 
pression with greater rapidity than will his normal class- 
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Upper left, the work of a boy, four and one-half, who later 
proved himself to be gifted in art. After only two weeks 
of painting he began to produce symbols like these. Lower 
left, three clay objects reflecting a high degree of taste 
and sensitivity in design by a gifted thirteen-year student. 


mates. Scribbles quickly give way to organized non- 
objective pattern; symbols appear in short order and are 
soon placed within an environment. A\n enriched program 
in art to meet the needs of the young learner who is gifted, 
and to keep pace with his rate of learning, is generally all 
the special educational treatment he requires. 

Gifted adolescent pupils exhibit as a class certain 
peculiarities. The boys frequently produce work of higher 
merit than the girls, but the girls often produce meritorious 
work more consistently. Most of the pupils become dis- 


couraged from time to time and then require guidance, but 





the boys tend to become discouraged more often than do the 
girls. A\ll these pupils nevertheless welcome honest criticism 
even if it is at times severe. All of them are most critical 
of their own output and the majority of their self-criticisms, 
although tending to be too harsh, are penetrating. In 
design work these pupils welcome specific problems related 
to the various elements. They do not appear to like group 
work as much as they do working individually. It is self- 
evident that the teacher of gifted pupils must, himself, be 
especially talented both as a teacher and as a producer of 
art forms. It is often found expedient and effective to invite 
specialists to speak to these groups, to display their work, 
and to give demonstrations in those fields of art which were 


The gifted 


adolescent requires teachers with special aptitudes in the art 


not within the competence of a regular staff. 


work under their supervision. 
The teaching techniques including motivation and 


guidance which must be employed in an art program for 


Already producing work with a satisfying unity and feeling for texture at 5%, this young painter may have special gifts. 
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a ae : normal pupils are also necessary and effective for gifted 
individuals. Gifted pupils require the stimulation of new 


materials and of many varied experiences in life to be used 
for expressive purposes. They also require timely and 
effective guidance. The task of the teacher of the gifted in 
the matter of stimulation is not so great, however, as it is for 
the teacher of normal pupils. Gifted pupils are quick to 
establish goals for expression and to find meanings, visual 
relationships and points of view in their environment. A\l- 
though the teacher has fewer personal demands from his 
gifted pupils with regard to motivation, he has far greater 
demands made upon him for guidance. Gifted pupils con- 
tinually seek guidance since they enjoy an ability to isolate 
and to define problems as they arise in their work. It might 
be mentioned here that the gifted pupils demand the greatest 
honesty and sincerity, both in guidance and in appraisal of 
their own work. 





Because the gifted adolescent may profit from teaching 
at a pace beyond the normal, and because also he requires 
expert guidance at relatively frequent intervals, it is obvious 
that he should be given special opportunities in art educa- 
tion. If these opportunities cannot be offered during the 
regular school day, they should be provided in after-school 
or in week-end classes. Extra classes outside of the regular 
school program appear to offer a more suitable solution to 
the problem of teaching the gifted. The superior pupil may 
attend such extra classes without incurring charges of being 
diferent or snobbish which are likely to arise if he is 
isolated from his fellows in regular school classes. There is 
also the advantage in these classes of being able to recruit 
for short periods certain specialists in various art fields. It 





may be assumed that every community of any size has 
among its numbers some pupils especially clever in art, and 
it is greatly to be hoped that their rare gifts may not be 
neglected. 





Dr. Charles D. Gaitskell is director of art in the Province 
of Ontario, and an advisory editor of School Arts. Author 
of several books, his latest is ‘Art Education During Ado- 
lescence,”” published by Ryerson Press and Harcourt, Brace. 






Above, the precision, style and discrimination exhibited in 
this geometric design by an adolescent shows gifts above the 
average. Talented pupils frequently seem to enjoy creative 
design activities which are rather formal in their concept. 








Right, deep absorption and a desire to specialize are the 
characteristics of this gifted girl. Her teachers make a 
point of encouraging her to branch out into new art forms. 
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JACQUELYN WHITE BASKIN 





Mentally retarded children need to be freed as far 
as possible from their fears, inhibitions, tensions, 
and blocks. An art program which fosters the power 
to create provides many benefits for slow learners. 


RETARDED CHILDREN NEED ART 


“Certainly we shouldn’t be required to teach the new art 
forms to these children. They would neither grasp the idea 
nor appreciate them.” “How can you teach any art to 
them when they are completely deficient in imaginative 
powers?” “Their manual dexterity and motor coordination 
are miserably poor. It’s pitiful to see the majority try to 
manipulate art tools.” “Children with such little verbal 
expression can hardly be expected to create.” “Artistic 
expression calls for positive emotions. Theirs are only the 
’ “Art creates 
such confusion and misbehaviour among these students.” 


most undesirable ones—fear, hate, anger.’ 


CLEODIA H. LYLES 


Several Franklin Branch pupils workec' on this hall mural. 
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These were only a few opinions expressed by a group of 
irate teachers of educable mentally handicapped on being 
reproached for not including art in the curriculum. For the 
most part the above accusations are not only erroneous but 
can also be refuted. To begin with art is a means of self- 
expression. As a result it has no confining limits with refer- 
ence to chronological age, mental ability or capability 
and as such is an integral part of our daily living. One can- 
not deny inequalities and weaknesses of our slower pupils. 
These factors are among those which make them different 
and inferior in several aspects of growth. However, there 
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String designs by mentally retarded pupils of the Talcott 
School, Chicago. Design above was formed around a balloon. 





are some very basic conclusions which have been established 
by a number of teachers who have effected successful art 
programs with the educable mentally handicapped. Art for 
art’s sake does not apply in teaching the atypical; just as 
it should not apply in teaching art to our normal pupils. 
Techniques and skills of art should be taught only in purpose- 
ful and functional situations. Art should be taught in relation 
to other interests and activities and may well be corre- 
lated with every subject taught within the curriculum for slow- 
learning children. 


WORK TYPE READING 


In most school systems re- 


tarded pupils usually do not leave elementary school until 
they have reached the age of fifteen and one-half or sixteen. 
Moreover the average one hardly attains a reading level 
beyond fourth grade. Unfortunately there are still relatively 


few basic readers, social studies or science texts with a low 
vocabulary and at the same time having an approach, con- 
tent material, and illustrations commensurate to the psycho- 
logical and social ages of these older pupils. As a result 
there are many opportunities to prepare work materials with 
a more mature approach. Pupils, then, can make accom- 
panying illustrations which will be a part of their experiential 
background rather than ones geared for primary age children. 
Indeed this activity gives a myriad of opportunities for de- 
veloping verbal expression. It is not important how these 
illustrations measure up to what the normal child would do. 
An expression has been created! 

ARITHMETIC There are few art and/or handwork 
activities that do not call for the use of some quantitative 
aspects. When pupils draw or design they almost always 
use a form of measurement and make comparisons of size 
and quantity. Since retarded children are usually not 
conscious that they are doing this, what an opportunity to 
introduce in a more mature manner such ideas as how many, 
shape, form, big, large, high, low, long, short, whole, 
narrow, wide, top, between, middle, or full space! A need 
for counting and measuring becomes a reality when some 
thing children wish to make depends upon individual 
initiative. Finally, art, when correlated with arithmetic, 
gives the very best opportunity to stress in a manner which 
slower children can comprehend, exactness, precision in the 
comparison of areas, amount, volume, lines and relative 
positions. 

SOCIAL STUDIES Social living, practical citizenship, 
wholesome community and family living are among the 
most important things taught our educable mentally handi- 
capped. One of the most rewarding methods used to get 
across these phases is through the constant discussion and 
presentation of positive illustrations. Most children are 
enthusiastic and interested in that which is cleverly exhibited. 
It will be ascertained that our older pupils will be able to 





illustrate rather effectively concrete meanings of what is 
meant by effective citizenship in daily living. 

There is considerable truth in the statement that slow-learn- 
ing pupils have a mental and physical make-up which does 
not allow them to concentrate for long periods of time on one 
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single interest. Further, the teacher during the art period 
must give absolute attention to the class so as to avert 
pranks or maliciousness of which these pupils are often 
guilty. Granted, too, is the fact that mentally handicapped 
pupils are awkward and incoordinate; yet it is in the field 
of manual manipulation and artistic expression that atypical 
children can find their greatest satisfactions. A\s time passes, 
the majority will not only cultivate a desire to create various 
objects or pictures of intrinsic beauty but will also show 
improvement in manual dexterity and motor coordination. 

Furthermore the arts provide innumerable opportunities 
for ameliorating understanding of and giving practice in 
cooperation, socialization, sharing, sincere praise, apprecia- 
tion of their own and the work of fellow students. Finally, 
the words, ‘Paint anything you wish,”’ or ‘Create a beauti- 
ful design” will very rarely bring forth the desired results. 
Do these and other querulous instructors of intellectually 
inferior boys and girls realize: These children’s powers of 
observation must be developed? Even our normal children 
must be stimulated and motivated and in most cases our 
atypical children will require even more? Sometimes it is 
necessary to use what might seem educationally unorthodox 
methods to “‘stir and fire’’ them to express freely? Most of 
the mentally handicapped have never visited places where 
there is considerable beauty and must be taken on field trips 
where they can experience it? Vicarious or simulated 
experiences are not enough for these people? Embarrassing, 
foolish questions often shatter an idea or feeling the pupil 
has and that it is the teacher's attitude and reaction which 
build pupil confidence? 

It is imperative that the teacher be not only cautious of 
what she says but also is alive and keenly aware of the 
wonders and beauty which surround us and is able to recog- 
All children must be freed, if at all 
possible, from both inhibitions and fears and art is one of the 
best mediums through which to release these tensions and 
blocks. Indeed it is possible to carry on a successful art 
program with our retarded pupils. 


nize creative ability. 


Through the utilization 
of every available resource that will foster the power to 
create, we teachers may not only help boys and girls who 
are slow to work and live with art but will also find that we are 
helping them develop many of those elementary skills, 
acceptable attitudes and aesthetic appreciations which are 
fundamental to the achievement of satisfactory life adjust- 
ments. 


Jacquelyn White Baskin is a teacher of educable mentally 
handicapped children at the Talcott School in Chicago. The 
principal, Merle Isaac, was of considerable assistance to 
the author, as was William Daugherty, assistant principal 
in charge of the Franklin Branch of the Sexton School. The 
author also acknowledges the help of Geraldine McCullough, 
Jack Davis, lrene Ware, Patricia Hooper, Richard Frazier. 
Most mentally handicapped children in the Chicago public 
schools are taught in ungraded divisions. Children 12 to 16 
in the advanced classes have quotients between 50 and 79. 
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Free designs using such materials as finger paint, tempera, 
and crayon, by retarded pupils of Chicago’s Talcott School. 
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The thin wire designs on plasticine bases, above, and pipe-cleaner figures, below, were made by blind or partially blind. 


Art for the blind 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN 


Too often teachers of the blind or partially blind have as- 
sumed that art was eliminated from their curriculum. How- 
ever, line, form and texture not only can be experienced by 
these children but, because of their more circumscribed 
world and lack of color, may be even more meaningful. A 
child who can learn to read Braille can arrange a collage 
or model. We used pieces of cardboard, twelve by fifteen, 
and a “This and That’’ box of scrap materials. Some of the 
partially-sighted cut pieces of materials and made pictures. 
The totally blind were interested only in arranging shapes 
and textures. We found that they liked rough materials 
rather than smooth. 

Finger paint was tried with music. The children caught 
the rhythm but as they could not see what they had done, 
some of the results were merely confused areas. Not all of 
them liked the feel of the paint, and it was difficult for them 
to keep clean. This was also true of texture paint. Model- 
ing with clay, flexible wire and pipe cleaners was much 
more successful. They talked about the animals they had 
felt in class and so tried to construct them. Another time we 
tried just bending thin wire and pushing it into a plasticine 
base. We are now incising flat blocks of plasticine with 
sticks. These blocks must be kept warm so they will be soft. 
Orange sticks and old pencils make good tools. 


Carolyn W. Heyman is associate professor of art, supervises 
practice teaching at State College for Teachers, in Buffalo. 
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A psychiatric physician and an art therapist discuss 
how art is used as therapy in a mental hospital, and 
help us understand why we who are not experts should 
never dabble in an area which requires much training. 


RICHARD V. FREEMAN AND IRWIN FRIEDMAN 


ART THERAPY IN 
MENTAL ILLNESS 


1 Art may be one source of general dynamic information. 





Basically we employ art as therapy because it is a natural 
channel for the free expression and development of the 
individual. This is not to say we omit the more strictly 
aesthetic values of art in our program, for these are used 
and often emphasized, but the primary emphasis lies in the 
treatment value for the individual patient. As will be 
seen, treatment values in art may be expressed in readily 
understandable terms which also have application to art 
work by normal individuals and to the teaching of art. 

The physical plant of our art clinic gives no indication 
that it functions within the confines of a mental hospital. The 
large well-lighted room is equipped as any art studio might 
be, with a noticeable lack of formality in its arrangement. 
The walls and large screens are “public domain” and our 
patients feel no restriction in tacking up finished work, a 
practice that adds greatly to the color and “climate” of the 
room. Our medical staffs, permanent and resident, are 
oriented to art therapy by lectures, seminars and observation 
in the art clinic. Verbal and written reports insure contact 
between the physician and art therapist regarding patients’ 


2A Art may be a source of specific dynamic information. 


TH ATIVINIW 





2B After completing the above, the formerly mute patient 
was able to verbalize material that provided the physician 
with abundant diagnostic information hitherto unavailable. 


progress in the art clinic. Physical Medicine provides a 
specific form for the written communication which is made a 
part of the patient's hospital records. 

A non-directive approach, supplemented by the guidance 
and support of the therapist rather than a rigid enforcement 
of techniques and methods, sets the tone of our program. 
Noninterference alone is not a desirable policy in the 
therapeutic sphere of art; a definite structure is necessary 
in order that the patient is assured of support as he utilizes 
the scaffolding upon which his treatment is being built. The 
supportive role of the therapist is adjusted to the patient's 
needs and is strengthened and lessened depending upon 
situational demands. 

Our recorded observations, coupled with research, in- 
dicate that art as a therapeutic medium can function in one 
or a combination of several areas which we enumerate here: 
(1) Source of general dynamic information; (2) Source of 
specific dynamic information; (3) Medium for therapeutic 
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3A The unquestioned acceptance of this bizarre production 
laid the groundwork for a therapeutic relationship between 
patient and therapist, resulting in clinical improvement. 


relationship with therapist; (4) Restoration of ego function in 
seriously ill patients; (5) Valuable tool in specific skill 
restoration. 


We have selected a group of spontaneous art produc- 
tions that we feel will concretely illustrate the above- 
mentioned categories. Subject matter media and method 
represent a free choice by the patient and reflect neither 
suggestion nor coercion on the part of the art therapist. In 
the production numbered 1 are features which provided for 
the psychiatrist general dynamic information supplementing 
the patient's verbal expression in psychotherapeutic sessions. 
The compulsive techniques utilized by the patient indicate a 
reinvestment of defenses as a barrier against a very recent 
regression and confusion. Prior efforts show considerably 
less organization of content and not until the contained, 
orderly production shown here was executed did the patient 
display an appreciable degree of clinical improvement. 

Numbers 2A and 2B portray our use of art therapy as a 














The work of a 
young man of Mexican descent, untrained in art, this series 


source of specific diagnostic information. 


of pastel paintings ‘‘spoke’’ graphically for the patient. In 
2A there is evident a great deal of the inner torment felt 
by the subject upon being imprisoned by the ominous 
figure with the mallet. The feeling here is that of cosmic 
disintegration indicated in part by the strange sun in the 
background. 2B expresses the acute agony experienced by 
this man as the mechanical age destroys mankind. The 
clinical history of this patient is concerned mainly with an 
involved oriental background, hence the dragon as a re- 
presentation of earth or mankind. After the completion of 
2B the patient, formerly mute, was able to verbalize ma- 
terial that provided the physician with abundant diagnostic 
information hitherto unavailable. 

Pictures 3A and 3B are the work of a withdrawn psy- 
chotic who was able to utilize art as a medium for a therapeu- 
tic relationship with the art therapist. The patient offered these 
bizarre productions as a means of communication and their 
unquestioned acceptance laid the groundwork for the 
resulting relationship. Both efforts show a marked frag- 
mentation and disturbance, but of more importance in the 
patient's treatment plan was a commensurate clinical im- 
provement. The patient-therapist relationship in this instance 
allowed the patient to express with a degree of security his 
feelings of hostility and destruction. 

Number 4 depicts the part of the therapist in aiding to 
We refer 


to that function of the ego in the service of self-preservation 


restore ego function to the seriously ill patient. 


designed to master reality and maintain repression. Drawn 
by an hallucinated, seriously ill patient this picture represents 
the patient's ability after several years, to graphically 
Prior to this the 
patient was unable to progress beyond a head on which the 
features were either nebulous or nonexistent. 


portray the human figure in its entirety. 


In this picture, 
not only the completion of the figures but the grouping of 
more than one figure leads us to speculate on some integra- 
Concomitant with activity in the 
art clinic the patient has been attending group therapy 
sessions. 


tion of this patient's ego. 


While still in this hospital the patient is consider- 
ably less hallucinated and exhibits an improved tolerance for 
people and reality situations. 

Illustrations 5A and 5B refer to art therapy as a valuable 
tool that can serve the psychiatrist as an adjunct in specific 
skill restoration. The patient had been a successful portrait 
painter but for many months had been unable to tolerate the 
anxiety of trying to draw. After a time in the permissive 
environment of the art clinic he was able to render a series 
of portraits of a woman patient, two of which are presented 
here. 5A shows a severe emotional stress which at the time 
reflected the feeling-tone of the patient and the model. The 
change of mood and crystallization of a dormant skill are 
seen in 5B. A like improvement in the woman patient sug- 
gests that the artist's delineation of her as Cleopatra perhaps 
imbued her with some of the self-confidence and self- 


assurance which are generally attributed to this historic 




























































3B Medium for therapeutic relationship with the therapist. 


4 Restoration of ego function in a seriously ill patient. 


figure. The artist has returned to his fomer field of portraiture 
and recent reports indicate that he is doing well. 

In addition to the above functions of art therapy there 
are several tangential benefits to be gained by the patient 
from a nondirective, yet structural situation. Principal 
among these is the opportunity to develop, through un- 
hampered art expression, dormant emotional and intellec- 
tual capacities that may be applied to an improved social 
adjustment. In conclusion we submit that benefits derived 
from art therapy are of lasting value and as such are inte- 
grated with the individual's personality structure fulfilling 
a basic need for a satisfying mode of self-expression. 


5A Art therapy may be a valuable tool in restoring specific 
skills. The patient had been a successful portrait painter 
but was unable to tolerate the anxiety of trying to draw. 
After a time in the permissive environment of the art clinic 
he was able to render the two portraits of a woman patient 
shown here. Emotional stress of patient and model is shown. 


5B The change of mood and crystalization of a dormant skill 
are seen here. The artist’s delineation of the patient-model 
as Cleopatra may have helped to give her self-confidence. 








Dr. Richard V. Freeman is chief, physical medicine and re- 
habilitation service, Neuropsychiatric Hospital, Veterans 
Administration Center, Los Angeles, California. He is on 
the psychiatric faculty of the School of Medicine of the 
University of California, Los Angeles, and of the School of 
Occupational Therapy, Physical Therapy, and Religion at the 
University of Southern California. Irwin Friedman is an art 
therapist at the Neuropsychiatric Hospital in Los Angeles. 
Prior to his work at Los Angeles he was affiliated with the 
following institutions as art therapist: Menninger Clinic, 
and Topeka State Hospital, Topeka, Kansas; Compton Sani- 
tarium, Compton, California; and Rockland State Hospital, 
New York City. The article was cleared for publication by the 
Research Committee of the Veterans Administration Center. 


Although it would seem obvious from this article that art 
can do much to establish rapport between the mentally ill 
and those who seek to help them, and art activity ina per- 
missive atmosphere may help the individual clarify his own 
feelings, it is important that o!l of us understand that 


this is a field for the trained specialist. Teachers should 
never attempt either to diagnose or to treat the mentally 


ill on the basis of their drawings. Call in the specialist. 






























CLAIR G. JAMES 


Art and the adol 


The handicap of deafness causes results that are not often 
considered by those who are not directly in contact with 
those so afflicted. A world without sound is a lonely one. 
It is, for example, devoid of music, and all that music com- 
prises. How can one estimate the all-enveloping influence 
that music has for expressive purposes? No music is heard 
at the symphony, a religious service, a dance, as background 
for movies, and even on television commercials. 

When a three-year-old deaf child enters school, she has 
no concept of language; she does not know that things have 
names. She must learn to make sound. From simple bab- 


blings follows the slow process of learning names of objects, 
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Deaf students enjoy painting abstract forms directly on the paper. 


For the deaf student, art may be a valuable outlet 
in self-exsrassion, an aid to understanding, and a 


relief for frustration. Art helps overcome verbal 


difficulties and adjustments in a hearing society. 


escent deat girl 


then forming a vocabulary into connected language as a 


means of communication. Consequently their spoken 
language is limited, with meanings and usages concretely 
indicated, and emphasized by repetition. This procedure 
takes place many times before the words actually become an 
integrated part of the student's vocabulary and, finally, oral 
language is transferred and established with that of the 
printed page. The development of language, together with 
the formation of concepts, is a tedious process due to the 
intellectual limitations imposed by the handicap itself. The 
student is inclined towards imitation, literal interpretation, 


and dependency, because all her instructors become the 





Exquisite colors and forms come almost instinctively. 


















































Deaf students may work without the distractions of sound. 


major means through which she acquires verbal expression. 

How, then, does all this influence the deaf student's art? 
What takes place in her painting when she has felt an 
absolute necessity to depend, watch, and imitate the 
expressions of another in order to develop expression her- 
self? She tries to imitate that which she has seen or to copy 
the work of others. This pattern does not necessarily stem 
from a lack of security. This is what she has always had to 
do, and she thinks it applies equally to her art class. Even 
with this misconception, she is seldom able to imitate the 
more basic three-dimensional forms. The crafts are especially 
important here in the development of this concept. Her 
first attempts in media such as collage, clay and plaster are 
usually flat and two-dimensional. The student making 
an animal form will more than likely produce something like 
a thick paper doll. Her use of materials in a collage will 
be the same. Only with time and gradual progress does she 
conceive solidity and form, and even so, she must be guided 
or she will continue to work in two dimensions. With repeti- 
tion of both use of these materials and the solving of certain 
problems over and over again she will learn to apply these 
to her creative acts and her aesthetic appreciation. 

By following a teacher's line-by-line drawing she may 
learn to draw a cube. But this is a memorized process, and 
it is difficult for her to elaborate and apply this to other 
objects which are basically cubical. This transference of the 
idea of a solid form onto a two-dimensional piece of paper 
is one of her greatest difficulties in art. Therefore, since she 
is conscious of words and meanings, being literal in her 
painting and crafts is often very frustrating to her because of 
the added difficulty of her drawing concepts. 

Thus, in developing both her creativity and her apprecia- 
tion, it is easiest to begin with that which can least be verbal- 
ized, that is, nonobjective painting. She can make use of 
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the idea without imitating the techniques or the results, 


nor is she restricted by objects, events, forms, or dimensions. 
Instead, she creates her own forms and uses of colors and, 
more often than not, these elements carry her along, de- 
veloping her, rather than the reverse. Here she is neither 
able nor desirous to imitate. Gradually, one sees her become 
excited about two colors together, or contrasting lines, 
forms, textures. Each one will become a little more diligent, 
experimenting with different methods to enhance her work, 
and she becomes equally enthused when one of her class- 
mates creates something appealing to her. And, of course, 
there are occasional arguments. If there is excessive move- 
ment in painting, another girl will say, ‘Too much, too 
much,” or ‘Not beautiful.’" Although verbal expression is 
limited, she is beginning to see abstractly. 

At this early stage, however, when she is confronted with 
a painting of recognizable objects, she sees a house, an 
apple, or a table and does not transfer the line, form, and 
color concepts that had just previously excited her. Thus 
far, she sees movement in a Kandinsky but only people in a 
Botticelli. So, in developing abstract concepts and aesthetic 
appreciation in the visual arts, the quickest and simplest 
vehicle is that which is least literal. The deaf girl is often 
spared many of the limitations that can take place in the art 
class of the hearing student. Her lack of power in verbal 
expression can become avenues of creativity in the most 
abstract sense. It is not difficult to direct her into non- 
objective painting, and her movement, exquisite colors and 
forms come almost instinctively and are highly individual. 
The difficulty lies in her understanding what she has done 
and how it can apply to an art object with recognizable 
form. 

The art studio serves many purposes for the deaf student. 
There are the therapeutic values in developing motor- 
coordination and manipulative skills to which she is partic- 
ularly adept if guided. Also, it is an agent for relief of 
She is 
becoming a young woman and is inhibited in active action. 
Thus, it becomes an outlet for the new restrained physical 
expression. These are integrated with her vocational educa- 
tion which for the average deaf child is training in the skilled 
or semi-skilled trades. Fused with the previous aspects is the 


frustration which is so prevalent in late adolescence. 


need for self-expression and conceptual thought. It is in the 
latter where the profound intellectual limitations from deafness 
are most apparent and, there too, where the many facets of 
art can serve her most as an individual and as a participant 
in a hearing society. With persistency, these aspects can be 
developed as was demonstrated by a class of adolescent 
girls, having a wide range of interests, that attended an 
exhibition of ancient Andean art at the Museum of Modern 
Art and expressed themselves by saying, ‘Not old, is very 
modern—same kind of shapes." From these few words it 
was evident that visual concepts were beginning to crystalize. 


Clair G. James teaches art at the Lexington School for Deaf 
in New York City. She has a master's degree from N.Y.U. 








MARKAND BHATT 


Socially maladjusted children, who normally resist 
other school subjects, seem to find in the area of 
art a way to perform in an acceptable manner, thus 
suggesting its use as a tool in working with them. 


Art and the socially maladjusted 


| had an opportunity to carry out an experiment in art 
activity, for a short period, in an institution for girls. The 
girls were between the ages of ten and seventeen, and were 
referred to the institution with a history of difficulties in 
adjustment either in their own homes or foster homes; some 


of these girls also had delinquent tendencies. This experi- 


ment was carried out with a view to observe the reaction 
of these girls who had considerable difficulty in conforming 
to the accepted social pattern of behaviour, and who were 
generally hostile to the adult world. Several tentative 
speculations preceded the study: (1) Would such a group 
tend to show lack of cooperation in making use of the art 


The pleasures in art expression may contribute to self-confidence, and lessen the tensions in the socially maladjusted. 











Examples of work by girls twelve to fifteen, referred to a cor- 
rectional institution for a variety of reasons. Participation 
in the experimental art activity was optional and complete 
freedom was given in choice of mediums and subject. 
Although some of the earlier work was of a low level, they 
gained confidence and their art work became characteristic 
of their age. Tentative findings seem to indicate that a 
normal, permissive art program would be highly beneficial. 


activity? (2) Would their observations and representations 
in art be different from those expressed by a group of normal 
girls of the same age level? (3) Would their art forms have 
some new features in terms of distortion? and (4) Would 
their grasp of visual elements and representation reveal any 
traits of art in the accepted sense of the term? 

It was decided to introduce the activity in an indirect 
manner. | painted a landscape before them one day, then 
let some time pass before suggesting the activity. The 
members were free to participate voluntarily. The activity 
was conducted in a group every evening after supper. It 
lested for about two hours daily and was continued for about 
two weeks. Two of the members in the institution had received 
some previous training in the art of painting. One of them 
participated in the activity. Most of them had received 
some introduction to painting within the institution and possi- 
bly some training in the schools. While the younger mem- 
bers of the group carried out the activity fairly regularly, 
almost as if it were a routine or a need with them, the older 
ones worked when they felt like it and came into the activity 
at different times. Crayons, poster colors, oil paints, papers 
and brushes were placed on the table. The group was given 
complete freedom regarding the choice of the medium and 
at no time instruction and guidance regarding a particular 
theme or object to be drawn were given. Help was given 
regarding the mixing of a particular tone or shade of color. 
But in every case the tone or shade was decided by the 
member according to her choice. It was noted as significant 
that at no time did members ask for help in drawing. 

While painting everyone showed definite reactions to 
what was happening on the paper. Poor or satisfying repre- 
sentation of their ideas caused adverse or favorable com- 
ments. This seems to show that the activity was taken seri- 
ously and that there was a degree of honest attempt towards 
expressing their ideas on paper. The work that the group 
has produced contains the plastic representation of the visual 
elements such as color, line, volume, space, shapes of trees, 
human figures, building, sky, sun, etc. which in terms of sub- 
ject matter and treatment seem in accordance with their age 
and seem to be similar to those of normally adjusted children. 
In the majority of instances the expression of an idea or an 
embodied emotion took a quick but successful linear form. 

The short heavy lines or ‘‘stabs’’ and crosses found in some 
works are an important part of the expression related to the 
form. Most of the works reveal unity among the color areas, 
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dots and strokes in legitimate artistic terms, which seems to 
point towards a natural propensity for art. Some works 
besides revealing the craftsmanship, showed positive signs 
of the ability for cartooning and illustration. It was interest- 
ing to note in some cases that there was considerable differ- 
ence between the first attempts and the later ones. The earl- 
ier works showed only infantile ambiguous linear swirls 


Then they 


expressed themselves in more usual preadolescent and 


in mainly red, blue, green, and black colors. 


adolescent art forms, later on the same members showed 
a more maturé sense of observation and craftsmanship. In 
one case, strong emotional expression took highly ex- 
pressive linear forms and showed considerable talent which 
might respond to suitable training. 

As the activity was for a short period positive con- 
clusions cannot be drawn from it. However, it seems worth 
while to make certain observations and raise some questions 
for future investigation. Although the members of the group 
had history of maladjustment and showed considerable re- 
sistance to other school subjects such as mathematics, 
science, languages, history—their acceptance and perform- 
ance in art activity was encouraging. In other words it 
might seem that this is one area in which they may function 
normally. This leads to the thinking that expression in 
terms of visual elements is vital to human growth as a whole 
and their lack of cultivation may affect growth in other 
areas. If the art activity seems to be an area through which 
the members can express themselves in the accepted manner, 
then it could be used as a tool in working with them. Ex- 
pression in art and the pleasure and satisfaction derived from 
it would contribute to self-confidence and some lessening 
of their tensions and resistance. 

The fundamental steps of development of human growth 
according to age and mental level, in terms of visual ele- 
ment such as color, line, light, space and volume, representa- 
tions of natural objects, human surroundings, abstract shapes, 
distortions and symbolisms; sense of organization of these 
visual elements on a plane and in three dimensions, need to 
be studied and classified as normal and abnormal. If this 
could be done then the field of education through visual 
elements would be considerably facilitated. If the progress 
of the children in the development of art is slow, the slowness 
does not seem to be due to their slow grasp of the elements 
of art but due to some other disturbing factors. The prob- 
lem of training in art for such a group needs careful considera- 
tion. The same art curriculum employed in the schools and 
art institutions would seem to function with beneficial 
result. A change in terms of an easier curriculum does not 
seem indicated and might lead to feelings of inferiority on 
the part of the group. However, it seems that rigidity in 
terms of time is not too advisable and flexibility in this 
respect might lead to more spontaneous activity. 

During the activity the members often get distracted and 
create distraction for the others by talking or making noise 
or singing. It seems better not to check this in the routine 
manner by which discipline would be maintained in the 
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class. It seems that such a period acts as a sort of rest period 
or even a step in developing the power of concentration 
gradually. A member of the group is apt to criticise other 
members’ work; this situation creates many ticklish problems 
A check of color blind- 


ness and allergy tests regarding various mediums used in art 
activity would be of help. Also. color or paste or such other 


which need observation and study. 


mediums used in art activity may cause emotional reaction 
in some members due to some past associations. This factor 


also needs careful handling. 


Markand Bhatt is professor and dean of the faculty of fine 
arts, M.S. University, Baroda, India. He taught painting 
in the Ontario teachers’ workshop last summer, and during 
the month of June conducted the experimental art program at 
Warrendale, New Market, Ontario, an institution for girls. 


The cat, by an eighth grade student, utilizes realistic and 
naturalistic seeing. The contour of the body and the true 
features lead one to understand this person’s way of seeing. 


The usual type of representative abstract seeing is shown 
in the snowman by a fifth grade pupil, below. The whole is 
made up of many individual parts organized as a total unit. 


DELBERT W. SMEDLEY 


Some children develop their art products visually, 
as onlookers, while others view their work in an 
abstract manner, identifying themselves with their 
art. It is important to understand the individual. 


ABSTRACT AND REALISTIC SEEING 


One of the facets for study is that of understanding children's 
creative art expression. This facet is explored quite thor- 
oughly by teachers while in cadet training in the art educa- 
tion program of our modern day, and justly so, as it affords 
the teacher the background for better classroom instruction 
and individual guidance. Children express themselves 
earnestly if given an opportunity and are not limited by 
local mores and inhibited by adult thought. To develop 
creativity the teacher and parents must cooperate and under- 
stand what is ‘‘going on” and take a positive and enlight- 
ened attitude toward the child and the child-made art 
product. 

One of the areas of art that is least understood and least 
tolerated both by the teacher and parent is that of abstrac- 
tion. The area most easily understood is that of realism 
or reality. The teacher needs to have a basic knowledge 
of both abstraction and realism so he can help both types. 
The type of art the child produces will fall, relatively speak- 
ing, into either the visual (realism) or abstract. Furthermore, 
some children do one type well one day, then oscillate to 
the other type another day. There is a fluctuation between 
the two fixed limits of opposing directions. When the 
teacher realizes the basic differences, a better kind of teach- 
ing will result because he understands the type of seeing the 
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person possesses and. utilizes. When defining the term 
abstract seeing (some refer to abstract as haptic), emphasis 
is placed by the child toward subjective feelings such as 
bodily feelings, muscle sensations, or kinesthetic experi- 
ences. Whereas the meaning of the term visual seeing 
places emphasis primarily on the objective feelings, and 
emphasis by the individual child is toward visual or realistic 
experiences and representation. The visual seeing type, 
also, can be classified as the ‘‘onlooker” type—for ex- 
ample, a person standing before a picture and looking at it, 
yet not becoming part of it. The abstract seeing type can be 
classified an emotional feeling, or the becoming part of the 
art, or a feeling of being part of the object. 

Let us examine some children’s representative art work. 
The children’s art products give us clues to their seeing, 
or visual concepts: The Cat depicts realism and naturalistic 
representation. The contour of the body and the true 
features lead one to understand the person and his way of 
seeing which is visual. The clay was utilized as a single 
unit to produce this work of art, which is typical for this type. 
The Snowman was created with a multiciplicity of parts 
to produce the whole unit. Each part is a unit in itself, 
yet when it is united it becomes a multicomplex unit. The 
abstract seeing is evidenced as the person's work, and de- 
velops the object by putting many parts together to make 
the whole or the unit. It is not realistic, but is stylized 
representation. Children, when working with paper sculp- 
ture, produce a similar result. Please observe the Fly and 
Fish paper sculpture design. It is quite representational and 
the ‘‘onlooker’ does not become part of the picture, where- 
as in the ‘‘Nostaglia’’ one attempts to identify himself and 
his emotional feeling in the middle of the conglomeration of 
parts. One thinks of jumping from one round disk to another, 
of seeing eyes, of electricity that sparks, of much confusion 
and the like. It is a sort of going back to what one has 
understood in his past experiences. 

Water colors are another media where one can identify 
some of these various characteristics. Let us turn to the 
abstract water color of the Car and Airplane. The design 
appears flat and with little depth, raw, and strong in color 
(the colors actually fight in some areas of the original pic- 
ture), and parts are separate. In general, some attempt has 
been made, though, to make a composition out of the 
picture. On the other hand, the Bear and Trees composi- 
tion is just the reverse. The composition is well balanced, 
perspective and space are coordinated well together, the 
colors are more in harmony with one another, the parts are 
not separate but fit into a well-knit unit. 

When the teacher understands and can detect these 
various ways of seeing, greater care will be given the many 
children doing creative art work in our public school system. 
On many occasions | have seen and heard children attempt- 


Although the child depicts a car and airplane in the water 
color painting at right, the author considers it an abstract 
painting since it has little depth and is strong in color. 
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The fly and fish paper sculpture design, above, is by an 
individual who tends to see in a realistic way. It is quite 
representational, and the onlooker is not part of picture. 


In this bosically abstract unit, one attempts to identify 
himself and his emotional feeling in the conglomeration of 
parts, jumping around and going back to past experiences. 
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ing to work together in small committees and large groups 
producing cooperative pictures and murals. Conflict and 
hostility develop. Why? Usually because one sees 
abstractly and one sees visually and they will immediately 
have a basic conflict. If teachers understand this particular 
facet they are able to do something about such situations. 
Children are able to participate in a more friendly relation- 


ship and with a feeling of security and wantedness if they 
are with other children who tend to see in the same way. 


Delbert W. Smedley is assistant professor, University of 
Utah. He has had a varied experience as artist, educator, 
writer; gave an early television course in art for credit. 


This bear and trees composition is well-balanced, perspective 
and space are coordinated well together. Colors and parts 
do not stand out separately. It is by a third grade child. 


In the abstract composition, below, the child is obviously 
thinking and seeing in a different way than in the painting 
above. It is important that teachers understand each child. 








NEW USE FOR 
NUMBER SETS 


Seven-year-old Judy Conant suggests a new and education- 
ally acceptable use for numbered painting kits, graphically 
shown in her naive, child-like originals. The girl was painted 
directly over the numbered picture, disregarding the pre- 
sketched outline. The other painting was done after the 
numbered outline was painted out. The framed painting 
hangs on a prominent wall in the living room, beside one by 
her father, Dr. Howard Conant, who is professor of art at the 


State College for Teachers in Buffalo. Although he believes 


the colors would be better if homogenized, the thin mixtures 
are easily painted and could be supplied with plain white 
canvas panels for those who prefer to do their own thinking. 
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Judy painted her own pictures over the pre-sketched outlines. 











Cleveland calls 


ATTEND THE THIRD BIENNIAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE NATIONAL ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Nearly two thousand art educators and teachers from the forty- 
eight states are expected to attend the third biennial con- 
ference of the National Art Education Association when it 
convenes at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. Conference 
committees under the general leadership of President Marion 
Quin Dix have prepared special exhibitions, an excellent 
program of speakers, discussions, demonstrations, and enter- 
tainment. Through the kindness of Vice-President lvan John- 
son we are able to give you a condensed copy of the program. 


Monday, April 11. After an orientation meeting for 
workshop leaders at 1:00 p.m., the pre-conference work- 
shops will get underway at 2:00 p.m. There will be six 
workshops for: (1) directors of art in cities with more than 
200,000 population; (2) art supervisors for cities with less 
than 200,000 population; (3) college teachers of art; 
(4) state art directors; (5) leaders in rural area; (6) com- 
munity art leaders. After a recess for dinner the same 
groups will meet again at 7:30 p.m. 


Tuesday, April 12 The pre-conference workshop groups 
will hold a morning session beginning at 9:00 a.m., and an 
afternoon session beginning at 1:30 p.m. 
scheduled for the evening. 


No session is 


Wednesday, April 13 The regular conference program 
begins after registration at 8:30 a.m. The theme for the 
first general session at 9:30 is ‘Art Education, a Frontier for 
Freedom.” Dr. William Milliken, director of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, will be the principal speaker, and will be 
followed by a panel of five artists on the theme. Officers of 
the National Art Education Association, regional associa- 
tions, and state organizations will meet for lunch at noon. 
At 1:15 p.m. there will be a choice of five special group dis- 
cussions on: (1) improving the community through art; 
(2) improving the school art program; (3) improving our 
teachers of art; (4) encouraging growth through art; (5) en- 
couraging art appreciation. At 3:00 p.m. there will be 
demonstrations by artists and students using wood, stone, 
glass, foam glass, as well as displays of techniques in 
weaving, enameling, and stitchery. At 8:15 p.m. the second 
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general session will stress the theme, “What Makes Us 
Free?’’. Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review, 
will speak. There will be special entertainment and dancing 
at the Ship's Party beginning at 10:00 p.m. 


Thursday, April 14 The third general session convenes at 
9:00 a.m., with the theme, ‘Art Education and Creative 
Social Life.’’ The speaker is Dr. Melvin Tumin, associate 
professor of sociology at Princeton. At 10:45 a.m. the 
various N.A.E.A. committees will hold open meetings. 
Various state organizations are planning luncheons for the 
noon hour. At 1:30 p.m. the several discussion groups 
which meet the previous afternoon will continue discussions 
on the subjects of special interest. At 3:00 p.m. there will 
be more demonstrations by artists and students on creative 
procedures in clay, stone, paper, brayer printing, mono- 
printing, silk screen, jewelry, and puppetry. In the evening 
at 8:00 p.m. there will be a festival of the arts, featuring the 
Cleveland A Capella Choir, Cleveland High School Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Karamu Dancers, and Cleveland Folk 
Dancers. There will be 150 tickets available for those who 
wish to hear the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. 


Friday, April15 A new feature, the consultation hour will 
meet at 9:00 a.m. There will be informal discussions with 
representatives of: (1) Department of Elementary School 
Principals; (2) Industrial Arts Association; (3) School and 
community leaders; (4) Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion; (5) International Art Education Exchange Program; 
(6) International Society for Education Through Art. In- 
terest discussion groups will continue at 10:30 a.m. Tours 
have been arranged for the afternoon beginning at 1:30. 
Among the places you may visit are: (1) Cleveland Museum 
of Art; (2) Western Reserve University department of visual 
arts; (3) Cleveland Institute of Art; (4) Western Reserve 
Historical Society; (5) Karamu House. Three elementary 
schools and three high schools may be visited, as well as 
industrial displays. At 8:15 p.m. the fourth general session 
will stress “International Freedom and Art Education."’ The 
speaker will be Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, president of the Inter- 
national Society for Education Through Art. A panel dis- 
cussion will follow the address. 


Saturday, April 16 You will have to get up early to be 
on hand when the Ship's door prizes are awarded at 9:00 a.m. 
At 9:30 a.m. the fifth general session will be held for the 
election of officers and reports of committees. At 10:40 a.m. 
the sixth general session features the theme: ‘Freedom and 
Today's Citizen."" The Honorable Wayne Morse, U.S. 
Senator from Oregon, will address the conference, and a 


panel discussion will follow. Adjournment is at noon. 








TURNING PAPER FREE 
FORMS INTO FIGURES 


Paper free forms can be an inspiring means in stimulating 
a child’s imagination and in developing his creative powers. 
Your pupils will enjoy this simple technique to get new 
and diferent designs. They can either cut or tear their 
free forms. By turning these shapes over and over and by 
placing them in various positions their imaginations will 
find the inspiration for their own ‘‘animule.” They will then 
want to decorate them either with crayon, chalk, or tempera 
paints in order to bring to life their own creations. 


HERE'S HOW 


Brief descriptions of successful art activities, emphasizing processes and 
techniques. Readers are invited to send short items for these pages. 


ARNE W. RANDALL 


Arne W. Randall is chairman of the applied arts department, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, and advisory editor. 
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SELECT COLOR OR TEXTURE AND 
ARRANGE YOUR DESIGN. 











DRAWING BY ARNE W. RANDALL 


A second grader cut these free form shapes, then developed them into fish, a zebra, ‘man with hat,” and “bear on a rock.” 
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Sixth grade children experimented by painting or printing 
designs on the photography paper with the developer. Cloth 
and paper dipped into the developer also has possibilities. 


An abstract design in crayon, by Diana Reichard, grade six. 







































MAKING DESIGNS ON 
PHOTOGRAPHY PAPER 


CAROLE YAUNCH 


Our sixth grade enjoyed experimenting with a new photo- 
graphic printing procedure, called the black-line process. 
We used: (1) photography paper—any slow-acting contact 
paper; (2) trays with solutions of developer, stop, and fix 
(Kodak Tri-Chem Pack); (3) paintbrushes, sponges, string, 
spools, toothbrushes, stencils, etc. First, we painted or 
printed designs on the photography paper with the de- 
veloper. This was done with the room lights on and the 
shades drawn. The sunlight was too strong because it 
turned the paper pink. After the proper blackness was ob- 
tained, the paper was put into the stop bath for abour two 
or three minutes. Following the stop bath, our prints were 
emersed in the fix. After five minutes in the fix bath, we 
washed the prints for one or two hours in clear running water. 
We really enjoyed experimenting with this process and even 
discovered different ways of printing with cloth and paper 
dipped into the developer. You may discover new and 
different methods of using this black-line process. It is also 


an excellent way to introduce principles of photography. 


Carole Yaunch, a student at Buffalo State, reports on her 
practice teaching experience at Sweet Home Central School. 


MAKING ABSTRACTS 


WILLIAM V. WINSLOW 





When 


doing creative drawing they often choose to do designs. 


Many children prefer abstracts to picture drawing. 


Pupils are supplied with tinted construction paper, a variety 
of colors, medium value from which to make a personal 
choice. Then each pupil is given a piece of chalk from the 
chalkboard tray, a short piece perhaps one-half inch long, 
the size that usually is about to be thrown away. The pupil 
then uses the chalk sideways on the tinted paper to make any 
arrangement of lines which will be as wide or narrow as the 
crayon permits according to the way it is held in making the 
When the chalk work is accomplished the pupil 
After 


this outlining the chalk itself is erased from the paper with a 


pattern. 
will then outline the chalk lines in pencil or crayon. 
chalkboard eraser or cloth. The work is now ready for 
coloring. Each pupil chooses his own color combination. 
The work shown is in wax crayon. 


William V. Winslow teaches art at North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
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CREATING PORTRAITS 
FROM ODDS AND ENDS 


WILMA KARRE 


Recently, in searching about for new ideas in creative art, 
we considered the possibilities of materials from the button 
box, the knick-knack box, or the catch-all box in the kitchen 
as mediums for free expression. We discovered that by 
placing various objects in different angles on circles and 
ovals these would take on character and expression. After 
a few pupils in our fifth grade experimented with objects from 
these sources, the entire class became enthusiastic and un- 
limited numbers of objects were brought into the classroom. 

With much enthusiasm the pupils chose objects which 
would give the desired expression to the characters created. 
In assembling the various parts on heavy cardboard, the 
pupils used needles and string, cellophane tape and glue. 
Upon completion, the children fondly referred to their char- 
acters by names which they thought suited them best. Sister 
Yarnlocks (1) sits primly for her portrait looking straight 
into the camera with her safety-pin eyes. She wears a lace- 
doily collar over which fall her dangly earrings of bracelets 
and beads. She has a neat little button nose and fingernail 
polish brightens her cheeks and lips. Baby Doll (2) has a 
pleasing bead smile, bright little button eyes, a rubber ball 
nose and a little blue ribbon to tie her yellow chenille locks. 
Aunt Featherbrow’s (3) black velvet button eyes look softly 
out through her drapery ring spectacles. An eyelet ruffle 
forms her lower jaw. Her hair-do, yarn raveled from a 
brown sweater, is enhanced by a white discarded gardenia. 
She wears bracelet earrings. An assortment of bobby pins 
fashion the eyebrows, nose and mouth of Grandpa Bobpin 
(4). Another bobby pin keeps his goatee in order. A few 
strands of yarn emerge from his otherwise bald pate. 

Uncle Handsomehair (5) not only sports a wig of real hair 
clipped from the head of his creator but a mustache as well. 
His bright button eyes gleam out at us from under screen- 
door spring brows. His hat is an aluminum foil pie plate 
and he is handsome with his 7-Up bottle-cap ears. He 
breathes through a marshmallow nose and speaks through a 
sealing wax mouth. Last, but not least, is Grandma Lens (6). 
As her name would indicate, her button eyes peer out 
through microscope lenses. The modern grandma has the 
latest short cut even though her yarn locks are white. She 
has a cotton wad nose and a rubber band mouth. Her 
costume is fashionably set off with a lace-doily collar. 


Wilma Karre teaches fifth grade at York, Nebraska. With 
her sister, Hildred, she conducts a marionette show which is 
well known throughout Nebraska and the adjoining states. 
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HAVING FUN WITH 
BLUEPRINT PAPER 


ANNA DUNSER 


The teacher can purchase blueprint paper by the yard and it 
is inexpensive. She should take it immediately into a very 
dark room and cut it in pieces about nine by twelves inches. 
She then wraps it in paper, preferably black, and stores it 
until she plans to use it. Very cold or very hot weather will 
cause it to deteriorate. The children cut out, or tear out, 
freehand, the objects they would like to print. These objects 
may tell a story, as two children dancing together, a boy and 
his dog going fishing. Another idea is to have the children 
cut out the main objects in a picture they had previously 
drawn. It is often an opportunity to show the children how 
they can group their objects much closer than they did in 
their drawings. The children arrange their forms on their 


desks before the blueprint paper is given out. Several 


m=—_- 6m! 


children can print at one time. Be sure to choose a sunny 
day for this work. The printing may be done out of doors 
on the sidewalk, or in a sunny spot in the hall or in the room. 
When a child has arranged his cutouts on the blue paper a 
glass should be placed over it to hold it in place. However, 
if no glass is at hand, the arrangement may be on a card- 
board and pins stuck in to keep the cutouts flat. The picture 
should be exposed to the sun two or three minutes, but the 
first prints will be experiments. Then the length of time de- 
pends very much upon the brightness and directness of the 
sunshine. The exposed part of the paper takes on a bronze 
tone when it is sufficiently printed. The blueprint is then 
washed in clear water until the covered parts are quite white. 
First grade children can do as well as the older children. 
Some of the children will experiment, taking up some of the 
cutouts before others do, so that there will be different values 
of blue in the picture. Overlapping cutouts is another idea. 
One cutout may be reversed and used several times. A 
cutout can be moved a little or revolved around a pin while 
it is printing. There is no end to the fun you can have with 
blueprint paper. 


Anna Dunser supervises art in schools, Maplewood, Missouri. 
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“Let’s use Mary’s design—she’s insecure.” Advice to the 
teacher from second grade (professors’) children at Agnes 
Russell Center of Teachers College, Columbia University. 








In this third article on Clay in the Classroom, the 
author discusses the slab method of construction, 
ranging from simple tiles to more involved objects. 
The next article tells us how to scoop a clay bowl. 


USING SLAB METHOD 
MAKING CLAY TILES 


GEORGE BARFORD 





One of the simplest ways of working with clay is the slab 
method. Depending on the amount of individual help the 
teacher is able to give, this method can be used in classroom 
clay projects from the intermediate grades through the high 
school level. By way of introduction to slab method tech- 
niques, the first part of this article will deal with making tiles 
of clay. Tiles may not be enormously useful from a func- 
tional standpoint, but they are simple and easy clay projects, 
lending themselves readily to decorative experiments. 


Clay Tiles The tools needed to make clay tiles are few: 
a rolling pin, two wood strips about a foot long and one-half 
inch by one-half inch in cross section, square or round 
patterns about six inches in width, cut from tagboard or thin 
cardboard, and a paring knife. After the moist clay is 
thoroughly wedged, it is patted into a ball and slammed 
down hard on the reverse or cloth side of oilcloth or canvas. 
Oilcloth cut into quarter-yard squares (eighteen inches by 
eighteen inches) is a good size for slab method clay work. 
The clay ball is then pounded flat with the fist until about one 
inch in thickness. This pre-pounding makes the clay much 
easier to roll out with the rolling pin. Next, the two wooden 
strips are laid parallel on either side of the flattened clay, 
and the clay is rolled flat with the rolling pin until the roller 
rests on the strips. It is best to roll outward from the center in 
each direction rather than trying to roll the roller straight 
across the clay. 

If air bubbles show up on the surface of the rolled-out 
clay, prick them with the point of the paring knife and press 
the edges together. If the rolling pin begins to pick up 
clay on its surface, it should be sponged clean and dried. 
An expert may be able to roll the clay out to an even thick- 
ness without the use of guide strips, but the strips are recom- 
mended for student projects. 

After the clay is rolled to an even thickness, the card- 
board pattern is laid on the clay surface and a paring knife 
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Cutting along a straight edge for the side piece 





PHOTOS BY GEORGE AND SUSAN BARFORD 


4 


Scoring the edges to be joined, using a saw-toothed blade 
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Finished slab method planter ready for the damp box 


is used to cut down through the clay along the edge of the 
pattern. For round tiles, a canister lid of the right size can 
be pressed lightly on the clay to form a circular guide line 
to cut along. Round tiles are better projects than square 
ones in this respect: there are no corners to be broken away. 
In removing the éxcess clay around the tile or slab method 
base piece, it helps to make a cut from the pattern or guide 
line to the outside of the clay mass, whereupon the excess can 
be lifted off in one motion and in one piece. After cutting 
and removing the excess clay, flip the tile over, oilcloth and 
all, onto a plaster bat for drying. The best way to insure 
the tiles drying flat and not warping is to pile alternately 
bats and tiles one on top of the other like a giant club sand- 
wich and leave until the tiles are bone-dry. When dry and 
the edges fettled (squared up and smoothed), the tiles make 
excellent projects for slip painting, sgraffito, majolica, 
wax resist, and slip trailing decorations. 


Slab Method In preparing clay for the slab method, 
the same process of wedging, pounding, and rolling out the 
clay should be followed. After the clay is rolled flat, there 
are two ways of continuing the slab method: one is to cut 
out the bottom and side or sides of the piece separately, 
as shown in the illustrations, and join the side and bottom 
to make a bowl or planter. The other slab method is to cut 
out the clay in the form of a Red Cross cross, bend the sides 
up after scoring the edges, and join at the corners. When- 
ever a vertical joint is to be made in the slab method, it is 
best to cut the edges to be joined at an angle of forty-five 
degrees rather than to cut them straight across; the angle 
method gives a larger joining area and therefore holds better 

There are two areas of caution to consider in building 
pieces with the slab method. The first is in the design 
of the object: when a slab method piece is finished, it should 
look like it is made of clay, not metal or wood. The tempta- 
tion in some cases may be to overfinish the piece, with flat 
sides and sharp corners and edges. This temptation should 
be avoided. The second area of caution to consider is in the 
joining of slab method pieces. A\ll surfaces to be joined 
should be scored first with the point of a knife in a cross- 
hatch pattern, or with a comb, piece of saw blade, or other 
toothed edge. Thick slip or liquid clay should be then 
applied liberally to both edges to be joined and the pieces 
well pushed together. It helps to make a stronger joint 
and a better looking one if a thin coil of clay is well pushed 
into the inside of the piece at the joint, and smoothed out 
with the finger or a modeling tool. Finally, the piece is 
placed on a plaster bat and allowed to dry slowly in a damp 
box or covered loosely with sheet plastic until dry. 


George Barford is assistant professor of art at Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. His daughter, 
Susan, posed for the illustrations. Mr. Barford discusses 
scooping a clay bowl in the April issue. He will continue 
to share his experience in future issues, covering various 
aspects of clay modeling, pottery, and ceramic sculpture. 
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easier with ‘ SPEEDBA|| 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS & 
WATER-SOLUBLE 


INKS 


e easy handling 

e Swedish-steel cutters 
e powerful chuck 

e long lasting 


Plan now for history, card, calendar 
and art programs. Send today for 
free lesson plans and order a stock 
of SPEEDBALL LINO CUTTER 
SETS No. 1. Sold at all school 
supply houses. 


C. HOWARD a U NT PEN CO. 


Camden 1, N.J. 
Makers of SPEEDBALL products 


SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 
FOR BLOCK PRINTING 













































































for creative carving 


e Tested in city schools 
e Works easily, quickly 
e Inexpensive 

e Relatively clean 

e Sustains interest 


An excellent medium for the art pupil— 
easily carved, low in cost, with results 
showing up quickly. Same sculpture tech- 
nique used as for hard stone. Send dol- 
lar bill for, postage prepaid, working 
sample and suggestions for use. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


pe Fogice Senely £2 Inc. ($1 enclosed) 


Los Angeles 28, Collif. 


Send me, postage prepaid, Working Sample and 


suggestions for using Carv-it Stone, 
Name 


PURE SCORIA PUMICE 





Street & No 
City Zone 








My school___ 
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WRITE TODAY FOR FREE COPY — 






Craftint School Art Materials Price List 











FINGER PAINTS © OILS 


WATER COLORS= BRUSHES 
and all 


ART and CRAFT SUPPLIES 





are in the 
FAVOR, RUHL CATALOG 


Plan your purchases with our cat- 
alog. Shop AT YOUR LOCAL 
ART SUPPLY STORE. If your 
store doesn’t have what you want, 
THEY CAN GET IT FROM 
FAVOR, RUHL. Free catalog sup- 
plied to class or school. write 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


425 South Wabash Avenue, Ch cago 5, Ill 








































CRAFT HEADQUARTERS 
for Amateur or Professional 
Metalwork and jewelry-making tools and materials 
for teachers and craftsmen. Ask for folder on plain 
and fancy sterling silver beads for necklaces, brace- 
lets, earrings and buttons. Pewter and copper avail- 
able in sheets and circles for bowls and trays. 













\Hustrated catalog S is yours for 50 cents. 
Your money refunded on first 
$3.00 order. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street, Providence, R.1. 
















@ It’s true, as thousands of teachers 
have discovered. If you want to produce 
more and better visual aids in half the 
time, get acquainted with the Flo-master 
and its magic FELT-Tip. It writes on 
anything— wood, cloth, leather— even 
on the blackboard. Broad lines or 
thin lines— with 4 sizes of interchange- 
able felt tips. Due to the Flo-master 
valve-an exclusive feature—the flow 

of ink is controlled by the pressure 

on the nib. Flo-master Inks-in 8 colors— 
are instant-drying, smudge-proof, 
waterproof, non-toxic. Why not free 
yourself from the drudgery and 

mess of working with paints and 
brushes— mixing, spilling, smearing, 
cleaning-up and storing! Available 

at stationers or school supply houses. 


MORE THAN 100 USES IN SCHOOLS 


—including * Flash Cards, Posters, 
Charts * Maps, Games, Decorations ¢ 
Marking Athletic Equipment—Coat 
Hooks, Overshoes, etc. © Lining Black- 
boards * Making Calendars, Clocks. 








*The FLOw of ink is MASTERed or 
controlled by the pressure on the nib. 


Flo-master 
School Bulletin 
illustrates 
scores of ways 
4, teachers are 
using the 
Flo-master in 
schoolroom instruction and activities. 
Write for your copy to: 


CUSHMAN & DENISON Mfg. Co., 
Dept. A-20 
153 W. 23rd St., N. ¥.11, N.Y. 





Special Dates 1955 The U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce has recently published a 46- 
page booklet giving a list of special days, 
weeks and months for the year 1955. The 
booklet includes events devoted entirely 
to the promotion of individual business 
fields; state holidays; regional events; 
national observances; religious holidays and 
other non-commercial special days, weeks 
and months. It occurs to us that the ma- 
terial may be of help to some of you in 
preparing special interest programs marking 
significant state or national dates and 
events. 

For your copy, send 25 cents to Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., and ask for a copy of Special 
Days, Weeks and Months—1955. 


Color Sheets Through the courtesy of the 
National Geographic Society, teachers 
and students may order color sheets from 
certain back issues of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. The only cost involved 
isa 8 We charge for handling and postage. 
Recently we received a current listing of 
available color sheets. There are ten, 
single-spaced, mimeogrciphed pages mak- 
ing up the listing; and for ease in ordering, 
the pictures are grouped as follows: Subject, 
Country or Locality, Issue in which Pub- 
lished (month, year and page numbers), 
Number of Sheets and Order Number. The 
listing covering paintings will be of special 
interest for art history and appreciation. 

For your copy of this listing write the 
Educational Department, The National 
Geographic Magazine, Washington, D. C. 
and ask for the list of separate color sheets 
available for schools. If possible, please 
write on your school stationery, or give the 
name of your school. 


Teaching Material A folder from United 
Air Lines describes the many helpful teach- 
ing aids offered free to those interested in 
aviation education. In addition to slide- 
films and motion pictures about planes, air- 
ports, meals aloft, weather, timetables and 
the like, there are also films on geography 
from the air—coast to coast in the United 
States and other areas of the world. The 
material is graded to cover interests in 
Elementary and Junior and Senior High 
School. 

For your free copy of this folder, simply 
write to the address nearest you for a copy 
of Aviation Education Materials and 
Services. United Air Lines, School & 
College Service Field Offices at 6th and 
Olive Sts., Los Angeles 14, Calif.; 400 
Post St., San Francisco 2, Calif.; 80 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; 35 East Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, Ill.; and 1225 4th Ave., 
Seattle 1, Wash. 


NU MEDIA 


16 brilliant colors to give you 


new and wonderful experiences in: 
Finger painting 
Easel painting 
Nu Media screen printing 
Ceramic glazing 
A most amazing new discovery resulting from 
years of laboratory research and field work. 
Write Dept. SA for free booklet full 


of new experiences with Nu Media 


‘ilson Arts & Crafts 


Faribault, Minnesota 








ENAMELING 
KILNS 


Fine-Art Metal Enameling Kiln FA-5-E, illustrated, 
is priced at $17.50. Fires pieces up to 6” in di- 
ameter, connects to ordinary 110 volt circuit, and 
costs only a few cents to operate. Fully automatic. 
Larger models also available. 


AMACO METAL ENAMELS 
Brilliant colors, opaque and transparent. Acid- 
resistant 80 mesh, lumps and threads, also 200 
mesh. Wide maturing range. 


ENAMELING SUPPLIES 
Tools, metal cleaners, preformed copper shapes, 
solders, trivets, decorating mediums—all necessary 
supplies and equipment. 


On Request 


24 page illustrated instruction booklet and cata- 
log. Ceramic catalog on request, too. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA 








GRUMBACHER 
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EASEL 
BRUSHES 


FINE QUALITY 
BLACK BRISTLE 


e poster Long Handle 
® casein 
¢ tempera 


e show card 


painting 
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«+-@ MUST for school work. 
“Stand it on end”... won't go limp 








WRITE FOR SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 
SPECIFY GRUMBACHER—AT ALL ART STORES 


— M. GRUMBACHER 


472 West 34th Street @¢ New York 1,N.Y. 








ENAMEL-ON-COPPER 
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Now your classes can easily enjoy 
this fascinating craft with The Copper 
Shop's low-cost supplies. Complete 
enameling kit with pyrex topped, 
visible firing unit only $14.95. 
Contains everything needed for 
dramatic demonstrations and class- 
room enameling activities. FREE 
Idea-Book gives processes and tech- 
niques for exciting, creative results. 
Book lists hundreds of exclusive, 
imaginative copper items for school, 
home, and group use. . . resale too. 
All items ready for firing. NO 
METALWORKING REQUIRED 
Included in book are: 
Bracelet Kits 
Pendants 
Earrings 
Compacts 
Cigarette Boxes 
Ash Trays 
Tie Bars 
Cuff Links 
Findings 
Kilns 
Tools 
Supplies 


The Copper Shop is famous for outstanding 
enameling ideas. Our new 1955 Idea-Book lists 
scores of items never before offered. Send for 
your copy TODAY! 


tne COPPER SHOP [gE EReSae 





Pumice Sculpture 


Sculpture Material Use of pumice stone 
for carving purposes in art classes is an in- 
novation which was tested in the Los 
Angeles area with excellent results, and is 
now being promoted nation-wide by the 
U.S. Pumice Supply Company. The finest 
grade of pumice, scoria, is obtained in the 
Mono Lake area of California from pre- 
historic lava beds. Here huge deposits are 
surface-mined. 

Called Carv-it Stone. this pumice is com- 
paratively inexpensive; an important factor 
in school use. It may be carved with any 
simple tool and a rasp file. The medium, 
being soft, yet actually a stone, is sculp- 
tured in the same manner as its hard coun- 
terpart, thus giving pupils the feel of true 
sculpturing, yet speeding up the process so 
that interest is sustained. 

How would you like to try this easily 
carved, low cost medium? It gives you 
quick results, using the same technique as 
for hard stone. For a working sample and 
suggestions for using Carv-it Stone, send 
$1.00 to Items of Interest Editor, School 
Arts Magazine, 153 Printers Building, 
Worcester 8, Mass., and ask for Carv-it 
Stone samples. Before April 30, please. 


Boys’ Books A new catalog of books 
from Boy Scouts of America headquarters 
lists and briefly describes a long list of 
books for growing boys. Called “Good 
Books of the Year for Boys,”’ the titles have 
been carefully selected by Scout head- 
quarters in an effort to advance good read- 
ing habits by the youth of America. Titles 
are selected for varying interests and age 
levels. 

For a copy of the 24-page booklet, send 
7 cents to Boy Scouts of America, National 
Supply Division, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Graphic Arts Tour For the second 
season, a Specialized Graphic Arts of Europe 
is being organized by the American Artist 
Magazine through the exclusive facilities of 
the American Express Travel Service. 

This tour is designed for art directors, 
commercial artists, designers, graphic art- 


(Continued on page 40) 





beautiful 
lines 
in the 





..are drawn 
with a 


VENUS 


drawing pencil 


The experts know what Venus 

will give them: the sharper, 

clearer, perfectly consistent line 

they want. Venus’ patented 

Colloidal Process produces finer 
particles in the Nad to insure 

a more even deposit... strict 
laboratory tests and rigid 

grading standards produce greater 
accuracy, greater strength, 

strict uniformity of tone. Make sure 
you get Venus—the standard 

in fine drawing pencils for generations. 
Send for helpful, illustrated instruction 
brochure “‘Sketching with Venus,” only 25c 
and get a F. REE Venus Drawing Pencil. 


VENUS .. . trademark of fine 
craftsmanship in pencils 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 54-355 
Ho » New Jersey 

Enclosed is $..............for copies of 
“Sketching with Venus” at 25c each and baby 
copies of New Portfolio of 1954 Awang- Winning 
Pencil Drawings at 10c each. Please include my 
free Venus Drawing Pencil. 


Name. 
School 
Street 
City 
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ENAMELING 


LOW COST 
FOR SCHOOL USE 


Teachers have found enameling to be the perfect medium of 

expression. It is functional as well as creative. 

This Kiln will fire any piece up to 434” in diameter and 114” 

high. We furnish a fundamental text and will answer your techni- 

cal problems. Kiln reaches ling temperat quickly, is 
sturdy and affords low-cost trouble- 
free operation. All parts easily 
replaceable at a nominal cost. 


FREE 
TEXT ON 
ENAMELING 


by Thomas E. Thompson. 

Send for your copy of this 40 page 
illustrated text on metal enamel- 
ing. Techniques — tools — equip- 
ment—types of enameling—firing 
— finishes, etc. 


ENAMELS AND MATERIALS 
We have more than 150 shades of enamel 
colors ready for immediate delivery. Also cop- 
per trays, sheet copper, circles and squares. You 
can make many articles — pins — buckles — 
ash trays — small bowls, etc. 


WRITE TODAY 
THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 
1539 Deerfield Rd., Tite SA | 


Highland Park, Illinois 








FREE TO TEACHERS! 


FULL SIZE 
JAR OF 


Ready Mixed 


TEXTILE 
PAINT 


Textile Painting projects are enthusiastically wel- 
comed by all age groups. Pactra’s Ready-Mixed 
Textile Paints are the answer for beginner or ex- 
pert alike! Used right from the jar means no mixing 
—no mess—no left over colors at period’s end. 24 
brilliant colors available—including pastels—that 
are fast drying...an advantage, too, when class- 
room time is limited. 

WRITE TODAY TO... 


Chemical Company 
1213 Nerth Highland Avenve 
Les Angeles 38, Callf. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 39) 


ists or just lovers of fine printing. The tour 
will be led by Gene Ettenberg, distinguished 
authority in the field of graphic arts and 
printing, who spent many months contact- 
ing the principals of the most famous type 
and printing houses, paper mills, design 
workshops and the graphic art collections in 
Europe. The tour group will have a first- 
hand opportunity of meeting and talking 
with these people; of seeing their plants; 
of chatting with the top designers in Europe; 
of examining some of Europe's finest graphic 
art collections. This tour leaves June 11 
from New York City via Trans World Air- 
lines and spends 23 days in Great Britain, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy and France. 


For a free copy of the itinerary and other 
information, simply write American Artist 
Magazine, 24 West 40th St., New York 18, 
N. Y. and ask for Graphic Arts Tour details 


Art Materials Catalog = The latest cata- 
log from Talens & Son, Inc., illustrates and 
describes the complete line of high quality 
art materials this company offers you. The 
wide range of interesting items covers just 
about everything for school use and for the 
professional artist. Of special interest to 
art teachers are the following standard items 
which can be adapted to school use; the 
Orpi line of permanent Oil Colors, the 
Rembrandt Casein Tempera Colors, the bril- 
liant, transparent Water Colors, the smooth, 
mat Poster Colors and the Semi-soft Pastels. 


You'll also be interested in the new ad- 
ditions to the Talens line. Here are some 
of them. Oil Crayons, a pastel type 
crayon; Aquarel Pastels; Block Printing 
Inks, ten shades in both oil and water base; 
Gold, Silver, White and Showcard Inks; 
Ecoline, liquid water color in seventeen 
shades and ready to use; Silka Colors for 
painting on light fabrics—in twenty perma- 
nent, washable shades; Stencil Fabric Paint- 
ing Oil Colors—permanent, washable and 
in twelve shades; Relief Colors for decora- 
tion in relief on fabrics and other ma- 
terials—eight shades; and Glass Colors for 
decoration of glassware of all kinds and for 
simulating stained glass—eight transparent 
and three opaque shades. 


Separate folders and color charts are 
available for most of the items mentioned 
here. Or if you would like a copy of the 
complete catalog of forty-eight pages, 
simply write on your school stationery to 
Talens & Son, Inc., Union, N. J., and ask 
for their latest catalog. 





Classroom Arts and Crafts 


FOR DESIGNING - DECORATING 


—listing many attract 
ive items all ready for and deccrating. Free to 
teachers—others 10c. ~ 


SANDUSKY, OHIO. 








Say You Saw It in 
SCHOOL ARTS 


prin YOU NEED 


to get BETTER RESULTS 
and GREATER SATISFACTION 
teaching Arts and Crafts 


t wu Saatad tal lists 
and prices all the tools and sup- 
plies needed for making hundreds 
of useful and attractive articles 
in metal, wood, leather, pottery, 
reed, etc. Includes bookbinding, 
block printing, basketry, toymak- 
ing, looms and weaving. 


jJ. L. HAMMETT CO. 
264 Main St. Cambridge, Mass. 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 











? 


Get prompt service from one of the largest stocks 
of leather, lacing and accessories in the country. Also, wood- 
enware, beadwork, metalwork, and allied crafts. We specialize 
in complete service to schools. Send for big, free, 52-page 
catalog. Write Dept. SA-3 


SAX BROS., INC., 1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 





ARTS<CRAFTS 


PROJECT 
BOOKLETS 


Wide variety of subjects 


Valuable booklets covering classroom 
projects in Ceramics, Ceramics Without 
A Kiln, How To Make Molds, Wire- 
craft, Feltcraft, Woodcraft, Rusticraft, 
Planters, Patio Furniture, Metalcraft, 
Metal Etching, Glass Etching, Casting 
with Liquid Plastics, Waxcraft, How 
To Make Beautiful Jewelry, How To 
Imbed Biological Specimens, Liquid 
Marble, Gemcraft Without Tools, Plas- 
tic Putty, Porcelizing, Laminating and 
many other booklets are available to 
teachers and school administrators. 
These booklets are free of charge if 
you will send us the name of the school 
and the subject or subjects most inter- 
ested in 


PLASTICAST COMPANY 
Dept. AA-115 
P.O. Box 987 Palo Alto, Calif. 





FREE CATALOG 
ART & CRAFT SUPPLIES 


OVER 25 YEARS 
A Dependable source of Supply For ART and CRAFT 
Departments. May we serve you. 
DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 
Dept. SA-355 Wheeling, W. Va. 
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SCHOOL 
LOOM 


4 Harness — 20 inch — 
Sectional Beam — Jack Loom 


Here is the ideal loom for school use — a small 
floor loom with every feature of our larger models. 


Priced at only $90.00. 


Write for free descriptive folder giving you informa- 


tion on our complete line of looms and accessories. 


we W. H. WADE Loom Shop 


Rt. 3, Box 479 McLaughlin Ave., San Jose, Calif. 





MODERN 


DUAL-PURPOSE ART DESK 


Designed by a school architect. Equipped with 
automatic raising and lowering device for effi- 
ciency and silent operation. 


Available in Palomino or Natural Birch Finish 
Free Catalog on Request 


DESKS OF AMERICA, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 6, CONNECTICUT 





rescuers LETTER GUIDES 


for bulletin boards . . . posters . . . announcements 
Quickly trace and cut all manuscript letters from 
four large models in durable PLASTIC (3”) 


Send $1.00 to MONOGRAM LETTER PATTERNS 
P.O. Box 6281 San Diego 6, California 





| “Everything For The Artist” 


Write for your copy on 
your school letterhead 


Mail to: 
Dept. CR-2 
© 
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Say You Saw It in 
SCHOOL ARTS 





Don't Stop With Scribbles Herbert L. 
Doty, director of art at Binghamton, New 
York, has written a very thoughtful letter 
on procedures in art education. The gist 
of the letter is that child or adult should 
seek always to do the best he can, and not 
be content with anything less than his best. 
He is all for scribbles so long as these can 
be eventually guided into something more 
mature and more meaningful, but he de- 
plores immaturity in people who are mature. 
We are glad to quote portions of his letter. 

“| have always believed in stressing cre- 
ative procedures, but based on what has 
been learned through study and experience, 
rather than expecting right results by groping 
in the dark with little guidance from the 
teacher. | believe that all children, except 
for the very young, should be taught to 
draw, paint or construct as well as their 
varying abilities allow. This means some 
demonstration of methods and techniques 
by the teacher as well as right use of source 
material. Copying would be ruled out as 
well as excessive dictation by the teacher. 
All pupils in a class might work on the 
same general subject at times or there might 
be half a dozen different ones in progress. 
Pupils would be encouraged to arrange or 
compose the elements of art on their own 
and apply as well as they are able, basic 
fundamentals which are gradually learned 
by seeing examples and by teacher 
guidance. 

“Good proportion and draftsmanship, fine 
contrasts of tone and use of harmonious 
colors and textures would be goals toward 
which to work. Perspective would not be 
formally taught until pupils are old enough 
to easily comprehend. But gross errors in 
perspective, proportion and general arrange- 
ment should be pointed out in many cases. 
Nature, being our chief source material, 
should help to guide all forms of art to 
inspire and give information. However, 
any attempt at exact copying should be dis- 
couraged. We should stand ready to show 
pupils how to modify, simplify and conven- 
tionalize nature forms to make them suit- 
able art. In this way pupils will gradually 
acquire a vocabulary of art which they may 
use in developing their own work. After 
all, composing a picture or design is not so 
different from writing a composition in Eng- 
lish. In one a person has to have some 
knowledge of the elements of art, the other 
of words and their arrangement. 

“One of the main criticisms of some pro- 
gressive art teaching, especially in high 
schools and teacher training institutions, 
is the acceptance of crude, childish and 
immature art. Mature students should act 
their age and not revert to primary level. 
| fully realize that art methods, styles and 
techniques are constantly changing as we 
should expect. Naturally and rightly young 
children’s art will be rather crude, distorted 
and unorganized, although many times 
beautiful. But | can't understand why 
mature students’ work should continue like- 
wise.” 
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CLAYS AND GLAZES 





Let students use clays and glazes that 
are made for each other. Here are a 
few suggestions from the Drakenfeld 
line. All are for Cone 06 fire. 
Cone 06 White Casting Clay 68203 
Just add water and adjust to 
proper consistency. 
Cone 06 White Plastic Clay 68204 
Comes ready to use. 

For sparkling results and minimum 
danger of crazing, shivering, blistering, 
pinholing and crawling, choose from 
these Drakenfeld glazes: 

Cone 06-04 Gloss (Majolica) 

Cone 06-02 Vellum Matt 

Cone 06-02 Matt 

Cone 07-02 Crystalline 

Cone 07-02 Crackle 

Cone 07-02 Fancy Art 
Write for catalog which includes details on 


dry and liquid overglaze and underglaze 
colors, kilns, wheels and pottery supplies. 


“Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place * New York 7, N. Y. 
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c BLOCK PRINTING INKS * 
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COLORS 


you want — 


BRILLIANT * INTENSE 
OPAQUE * QUICK-DRYING 
PERMANENT * INTERMISCIBLE 


WATER SOLUBLE or OL BASE 


7 BLOCK PRINTING Lene 
10 SHADES + Fully § » 50¢ 


TALENS & SON, INC. 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 


NI ONILNIYd YD018+ SHNI ONIININd 4018 





IN CERAMICS 


MATERIALS THEMSELVES 
Play a Part in 
STUDENT INTEREST 
and ENTHUSIASM 


Student enthusiasm stems from only one factor— 
WHAT COMES OUT OF THE KILN! If what 
he has created turns out to be beautiful and use- 
ful—then he's inspired. Because he couldn't 
possibly know the “‘tricks’’ you and the profes- 
sional potter know from experience—he must have 
materials that promise good results under class- 
room conditions and with his limited experience 
and ability. 


For instance—unless clay is thoroughly 
wedged to remove air pockets—the piece 
may explode in the kiln. The answer— 
clay that is ‘‘blow-up”’ resistant . . . formu- 
lated especially for school use. 
Another example—glazes that can be applied to 
most any clay. (They may craze, but you still get 
beautiful, brilliant colors.) Avs for colors—there’s 
no other answer than to use colors with “‘pro- 
fessional quality” . . . any less will not give satis- 
faction. 


Your supplier has data sheets on all materials he 
offers you. Study them... consult him... and 
select the materials that are especially designed 
and formulated for school use. 


PEMCO'S 
OH-TEN CLAY BODIES 
and OH-TEN GLAZES 


meet all the requirements of good 
classroom materials. THEY'RE NON- 
TOXIC and they were developed in 
the laboratories of one of the world's 
largest suppliers to the ceramic indus- 
try. Used successfully the country 
over. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE ON PEMCO 
CERAMIC ART MATERIALS 


or 


ASK YOUR AUTHORIZED 
DISTRIBUTOR ABOUT THEM 





POTTERY ARTS DIVISION 


PEMCO CORPORATION 


Baltimore 24, Maryland 


One of the world's largest suppliers 
to the ceramic industry 


SPECIAL COURSES 
IN ART 


SESSION _ 


( 





Library, Laboratory, and 
Research facilities ol 
highest quality. 
Special Workshops and 
Institutes in— 
Government and 
Politics 

Family Life 
Biological Sciences 
Physics 

Graduate study with Chemistry 


distinguished faculty Industrial Education 


Humanities 
Speech 
and many others 


Undergraduate work in 
more than 1000 out- 
standing courses. 


—and Recreation!—symphony and other con- 
certs — plays — excursions — lectures — golf — 
tennis—swimming—fishing—campus in a dis- 
tinguished cultural center yet located in the 
cool and refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes. 


FIRST TERM 
JUNE 13-JULY 16 


SECOND TERM 
JULY 18-AUGUST 20 


For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session 
520 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY or MINNESOTA 


MIiNnNNEAPOLIS 414 Minnes OTA 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing. Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
Teacher Training Course. 8 Traveling Scholarships 
available. Unlimited contact with Museum collec- 
tion through study and lectures. Catalog on request. 
EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior, TV. and Plastic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Beston, Mass. 





THE N\INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, Drawing, Advertising 
Design, Dress Design, Weaving, Art History, Crafts, 
Teacher Training. Accredited. Cat. Box 134 


TERM BEGINS JUNE 27, 1955 
Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago 3, Ill. 











Announcing the {70% 


POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Here are professional features never 
before available at such @ popular 
price. Versatile enough for the most 
advanced craftsman, yet simple 
enough for beginners’ use. Precision 
built for smooth, long-lived perform- 
ance. Compact, portable, mounts 
anywhere. Ideal for schools and home 
ceramic studios. 


URE 
ig ee NEVER BEFORE 
orFe® SO Low a prick 
HeSIG 


NED FOR scuoo. st 


New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot con- 

trols provides speed range from 38 to 130 r.p.m. Other 

features include built-in water container, attached 

wedging wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with 

recess for molding plaster bats. Order by mail now 
or write for complete literature. 


B a | Manviacturing Co., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts, 
combining professional training in art with a strong liberal 
arts background. Major programs in fashion illustration, 
advertising design, painting, art teacher training, interior 
design, and illustration. 


For catalog write 
Director of Admissions 
705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 





GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 

The accredited bilingual school sponsored by 
the Universidad Auténoma de Guadalajara and 
members of Stanford University faculty will offer 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 3- August 13, courses 
in art, creative writing, geography, history, lan- 
guage and literature. $225 covers tuition, board 
and room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stan- 
ford University, Calif. 





PAINT and PLAY at 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


Syracuse University Credit Courses (2-6 credits) 
All summer activities including live symphonic concerts. 
Amateurs and Teachers invited 
Painting instruction by REVINGTON ARTHUR 
July and August Mrs. R. M, Skinner, Sec'y 
Catalog Chautauqua, New York 





Graduate Art Education WORKSHOP 
VICTOR D’AMICO ‘n= seescs _ setrine wince 


Margaret Yuill and others 
3 weeks .. 5 credits 


June2t....July13 Michigan State College 


Art Department * East Lansing, Michigan 








Say You Saw It in 
SCHOOL ARTS 
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JULIA SCHWARTZ 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is associate professor, Arts Education 
Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


THE “SHARING PERIOD” IN ART EDUCATION 


In pointing up some of her more immediate problems a 
teacher of twelve-year-olds observed, ‘| need help with the 
‘sharing period’ in work in art with the forty children in my 
room. There is interest in art on their part, but | don't feel 
quite adequate in this area of my teaching.”’ Pressed 
further this teacher disclosed that she was referring to what is 
generally viewed as a final evaluation by boys and girls 
of an art experience. One might ask, “What is it that pre- 
adolescents can, with profit, ‘share’ as they approach the 
completion of another art activity?"’ and “How can the 
teacher help them to gain most from such an evaluation 
session?” 

Boys and girls of this age can contribute to their own 
learning as well as to that of their classmates, first, by 
presenting for observation, study, and discussion the product 
of their efforts. Second, they can share by relating how the 
product developed: (1) the nature of the idea selected, 
(2) plans set up for developing idea, (3) problems en- 
countered and how they were handled, and (4) suggestions 
for improving ways of working in succeeding art experiences. 
Third, they can share by indicating how they feel about the 
experience and why they feel as they do. Further clarifica- 
tion and some justisication of the foregoing suggestions may 
be in order here. 

lf the teacher prizes integrity of expression in art educa- 
tion, she will have encouraged the pre-adolescents to 
work with sincerity and confidence in themselves. The prod- 
ucts evolving in such a psychological climate, although 
reflecting common qualities of art expression characteristic 
of this developmental level, will vary. It is this individuality 
or variation in art form as visual symbol that is of primary 
importance here. The product is evidence of what the boy 
or girl apprehends of himself or his environment, how he 
organizes what he perceives in terms of that which is most 
significant te him at the time, and how he translates these 
awarenesses and insights through the medium of art materials 
into visual form. 

In presenting his work to the group, whether it be a paint- 
ing, drawing, or g construction, the pre-adolescent reveals 
himself to them: how he feels; what he thinks; and how he 
selects and organizes ideas, art elements, tools, materials, 
and processes. It is important to note that the art product, 
during the sharing period, can be instrumental in: (1) helping 
the child to better understand and accept himself, (2) helping 
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- Deginning teacher 


children to better understand and accept each other as 
unique individuals, (3) sensitizing the child to his environ- 
ment, and (4) making him aware of broader aspects of art 
such as other possible solutions to the same problem, need 
for technical assistance, and potentialities for further de- 
velopment of individual ways of working, aesthetically and 
otherwise. 


“How successful are our efforts and how can we improve 
ourselves?” is central to any such self-evaluation. The 
sharing period will be fruitful to the extent that the teacher 
can begin to establish such an attitude on the part of her 
boys and girls. Problems which may arise are many. For 
example, whether all of the art products or only a few are 
where they can be observed by everyone will depend upon 
available space and other possible circumstances. How the 
teacher involves twelve-year-olds as a group in such an 
analytical venture and how much time she takes for it will 
also vary according to her past experience with the particular 
class and their readiness for it. Pre-adolescents need to be- 
come accustomed to such evaluation procedures in order to 
eliminate insecurity. At the beginning before the habit 
is established they may hesitate in presenting their art work 
and in reacting to that of others, and may even respond 
negatively unless care is exercised in encouraging participa- 
tion acceptable to them and within their understanding. 


Art expression of a twelve-year-old on the theme “My Family 
and I.” Although reflecting common qualities characteristic 
of this developmental jevel, the products evolving in 
such a psychological climate will vary. This individuality 
or variation in art form as visual symbol is very important. 



















ART FILMS for all ages 


Write for folder A2 describing over 135 films 
on painting, film art, crafts, architec- 
ture, sculpture, graphics and printing 
techniques. 

INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 
57 E. Jackson Blvd. © Chicago 4, Illinois 





SELECT YOUR OWN 
PRECIOUS STONES 


Finest collections sent on 30-day approv- 
al. Pay only for what you keep. Expertly 
cut and polished Amethyst, Garnet, To- 
paz, Jade, etc. Perfect for rings, brooches. 
pendants, earrings. 50¢ AND UP 
Write Today! JOHN J. BARRY CO. 
Dept. A, 447 Book Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich. 





Professional Opportunities 


FOR 
CRAFTS DIRECTORS 


in civilian positions with Army Crafts Program in 
Alaska, Europe, Japan, Korea, Okinawa or the 
United States. Basic requirements: U. S. citizenship, 
age 24-40, degree with major in Arts and Crafts; 
demonstrated proficiency in directing a comprehen- 
sive program including ceramics, graphic arts, 
leathercraft, metalwork, model building, photogra- 
phy, woodwork. Salary $3410 to $5060, based 
on experience. For information write: 
Spécial Services Recruitment Section 
Office of Civilian Personnel 
Department of the Army 


Old Post Office Building 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Make YOURS the happiest, | 
most productive room 
in the school 


You'll find a thousand an 
one wonderful ideas an 
practical suggestions in 


Teaching Al 
in the Elementary School 


© All kinds of art activities 
by Margaret Erdt for each grade 
\ Teachers everywhere © Step-by-step directions for | 
are saying: individual projects — small | 
ogy ‘ ; and large 
; he me Save ® How to integrate art with I 
= id tee tenet be social studies, language { 
; ile arts, music; in a unit pro- 
i “An inspiring demon- gram 
stration of the motivat- @ Yardsticks for the Progress 


4 a of art of each child in each grade | 
within the elementary 
i heir alt honed, ® 193 wonderful illustrations 


of children's work and | 


i children at work—I8 of 
, See for Yourself —them in full color! i 


| GET A COPY ON 10-DAY FREE TRIAL | 


Rinehart & Company. DEPT SA3 1 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16 


Please send me a copy of “‘Teaching Art in the 
Elementary School” @ $6.00*. I will either remit j 
in full or return the book in 10 days. 


Signed 


*Teacher’s discount allowed. J 
“2 2 est Ree EE Se oe ee ee ee a a 


i 

I 
Address— * Hetero 

l 

1 





Dr. Thomas Larkin, who reviews art films 
for our readers, is coordinator for the art 
education area at University of Michigan. 
Address: 143 College of Architecture and 
Design, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


The many directions being pursued 
by art educators in their film work 
have resulted in many _ interesting 
films and filmstrips. To attempt 
through films to show the sources of 
inspiration in natural forms in such a 
way that they will provide a basis for 
the understanding and stimulation of 
creativity is the objective of a film 
called “‘Artist and Nature” by Vir- 
ginia Purcell of Chapman College 
(Los Angeles) with Bailey Films. 
This is a fine attempt in a direction 
that has been relatively untouched. 
In ‘Art Belongs to All Children,” a 
filmstrip and recording combined, 
Manuel Barkan of Ohio State Uni- 
versity (Columbus, Ohio) has a fine 
production on creativity for adult 
audiences. Showing children work- 
ing in the situation which best under- 
lines the philosophic direction in the 
recording gives force and direction 
to this work which makes it especially 
useful with general room teachers. 


One of the truly brave ones in this 
field is George Barford of Illinois 
State Normal University (Normal, 
Illinois). He has literally made his 
own film, “Space as an Element of 
This film should be a 


challenge to all of us in the produc- 


Design.” 


tion of visual aid material. The film 
is devoted to the creation of mobile 
and stabile structures with metal, 
plastics, string, wire, etc. The major 
point of the film is how these forms 
evolve from the daily contemporary 
scene around us. It is quite apparent 
that this film was not made by a pro- 
fessional studio but this is a minor 
problem. It would seem to me that a 
teacher using this film would have to 
integrate it into the program by 
personal narrative. A sound track to 
do this would help immensely. 





CRAFTOOL 


Manufacturers of a complete line of 
ELECTRIC VARIABLE SPEED 
POTTERS WHEELS 
TREADLE & KICK WHEELS 
BANDING & DECORATING WHEELS 
BALL MILLS 
GEM CUTTING MACHINES 
MODELING & TRIMMING TOOLS 
CERAMIC ACCESSORIES 


Write for complete catalog. 


Craftools, Inc.401 Broadway, N.Y. 13, N.Y. 








QUALITY KILN KITS—$19.95 up 
Easily assembled at home — For enameling . . . 
porcelain . . . ceramics — Plug into any 110-V 
line—Safe, efficient, low operating cost. 

Write for descriptive literature 


S. A. BUELL KILNS 
BOX 302, Royal Oak, Michigan —Tel. LINCOLN 2-4298 





MECHANICS - HOME STUDY 


Step up your own skill with facts & figures of your trade 
Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside Trade 
Information in handy form. Fully illustrated. Easy to 
Understand. Highly Endorsed. Check book you want for 
7 days’ Free Examination. Send no Money. Nothing to 
pay postman. Carpentry $6 « (Auto $4e ( Oi! Burners $1! 
OSheet Metal $1 « (Welding $1 ¢ O Refrigeration $4 

OMasonry $6 « (Painting $2 e ORadio $4 
2 Mathematics $2 (Steam Engineers $4 
OBlueprint $2 eC Diesel $2 e DO Drawing $2 
If satisfied you pay only $1 a month until price is paid. 
UDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, N. Y. 











STAINED 
GLASS for 
AMATEURS 


By Ruth Case Almy 


A book filled with ideas 

and practical help for 

making simulated stained 

glass in school and home. 

Try this fascinating crea- 

tive artcraft activity. With 
this book as your guide you'll see how easily and 
quickly you can design and make simulated stained 
glass medallions and small windows. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 


© Techniques and processes fully illustrated and described. 


© Complete list of the few materials you need and how to 
obtain them. 


@ Valuable background given in brief history of stained 
glass. 


@ Sixteen pages of photographs of temporary stained 
glass in America. 


158 pages © 40 line drawings © 16 pages of photographs 
ONLY $2.00 Postpaid 


Order copies today. Begin to use the help this 
book offers you. 


STAINED 





CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 

153 Printers Building 

Worcester 8, Mass. 

Please send__copies Stained Glass for Amateurs at $2.00 each 
[] Payment enclosed C) Please send bill 


Name. 


(0 SAVE POSTAGE, Check here if you enclose payment and 
we pay postage. 





HOWARD CONANT 


Dr. Howard Conant is Professor of Art at State University 
College for Teachers, Buffalo; conducts a television series. 


Growth of Art in American Schools, by Frederick M. 
Logan, published by Harper and Brothers, New York, 1955, 
price $3.50. Without question, this book can be regarded 
as one of the outstanding pieces of recent literature in the 
arts. It is scholarly, courageous, penetrating, and unfettered, 
and will make a major contribution to the cultural growth of 
our civilization. Logan's writing brings into sharp focus 
the numerous forces which have shaped art education in the 
past and present, and suggests those which will likely affect 
its Future. It is a book which can easily be read and under- 
stood by an undergraduate student, yet it is at the same 
time a book which is bound to draw justified praise from the 
most distinguished art philosophers. 

The actual coverage of the book is more extensive than 
its title indicates, yet herein lies one of the keys to its sig- 
nificance. Art education to Logan is, happily, much more 
than something which occurs for thirty minutes a week in 
the life of a school child, a concept held by too many pro- 
fessional artists, classroom teachers, school administrators, 
and laymen. Unlike so many of us who by our own short- 
sightedness, scholarly lassitude, or overwhelming interest in 
a highly specialized subject have actually contributed to 
the above-mentioned mis-concept, Logan sees art education 
as part of a vast complex which vitally involves philosophy, 
sociology, history, politics, economics, education, and all 
of the arts. His unusual breadth of view is something all of 
us should wish to share. 

For many readers who have been buffeted about first by 
one theory of art education and then another, and even for 
those who are fairly certain of the direction in which art 
education is heading, Logan's book will prove helpful. He 
clears away the haze surrounding past and present practices 
in art education in a manner which is truly refreshing. For 
example, he cites the fantastic stupidity which caused art 
museums, teachers, and the public in general to ignore John 
Cotton Dana's early 1900's plea to recognize and support 
the contemporary arts. Logan also steps none-too-lightly 
on the toes of today’s compromisers of creativity, political 
aspirants in professional organizations, and followers of 
outmoded, traditional practices. Even the lesser offenders— 
most of us fit easily and less painfully into this category— 
will look up now and then as they read this book and won- 
der how they and their predecessors could have missed the 
boat so completely in failing to put into practice the long 
and, in some cases, still neglected but valuable theories of 
people like Froebel, Hegel, Sullivan, Wright, Dewey, 
Kepes, Moholy-Nagy, Mathias, Lowenfeld, Read, Schaeffer- 
Simmern, and D'Amico. Let us hope that Logan's name 
will not be added to this ‘‘neglected”’ list. 


In this book Logan tosses a well-deserved bouquet to 
School Arts magazine's recent development of interest in 
the larger bearings of the arts and its refusal to be dom- 
inated by sales and advertising interests. Mr. Logan, as 
well as his publisher, should make immediate plans for a 
profusely-illustrated, revised edition, on the order of Gie- 
dion's ‘‘Time, Space, and Architecture,"’ for it is a book of 
this caliber, and would thus be vastly improved. As the book 
now stands, however, it is attractive in format, has a limited 
number of excellent illustrations, and is priced to reach a 
wide audience. This book should be read not only by art 
teachers and students of art education (for whom it will make 
an excellent text) but also by artists, art philosophers, his- 
torians, art museum personnel, school administrators, guid- 
ance counselors, classroom teachers, occupational therapists 
and, for that matter, anyone interested in the cultural growth 
of civilization. In the truest sense, this is a significant book 
which unquestionably establishes art education as one of the 
important bases of contemporary life. 


The Emerging Self in School and Home, by L. Thomas 
Hopkins, published by Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1954, price $4.50. Those of us who cherish the inspiration 
we received as students of Professor Hopkins at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, or who have read his books, will 
welcome this statement of his educational philosophy. 
Coming as it does at the time of his retirement from active 
teaching, it represents the culmination of a life of deep de- 
votion to a practical philosophy of education influenced 
greatly by Dewey and Kilpatrick, the Gestalt psychologists, 
and others. Although his emphasis is on the broad aspects 
of education, and there is relatively little specific reference to 
art, the art educator will likely find here a great deal that 
he can readily understand because it is very close to con- 
temporary thinking in art education. In approaching the 
problem of educating the individual, the author thinks in 
terms of physiological and mental needs, discovered inter- 
ests and required satisfactions. As would be expected, he 
takes to task the authoritarians who stress study of the 
experiences of others and inflexible subjects planned by 
adults, in contrast to a cooperative learning curriculum in 
which children particpate on the level of their own experi- 
ence and in accordance with their felt needs. It is the type 
of book which must be read thoughtfully and leisurely, but 
it has much in it which merits the attention of educators— 


DKW 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 152 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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New Book I 
MASK MAKING — 


a ART AND CRAFT INSTRUCTION 
e Creative Methods and Techniques Art Institute of Chicago 

Boston Museum School 

By MATTHEW BARANSKI, Art teacher, Bulfalo, N.Y. Public Schools Boston University 


» Chautauqua Art Center 
Teaching or learning—making masks is easier—has a 
@ more incentive—with this idea-filled book to help you 


University of Minnesota, Summer Session 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
With its many illustrations and readable text, this book gives a host of ideas to American Crayon Company Cover IV 
NEW IDEAS help you in designing and making original, colorful, and useful masks for all American Pencil Company 39 
: ee iet f di Onl f . ie teal di . Binney & Smith, Inc. Cover II 
F re) R: — — varie bei media. y a few simpie fools ang inexpensive Milton Bradley Company Cover III 
F and easily acquired materials are needed. Craftint Manufacturing Company 37 
eTeaching three- Cushman & Denison Mig. Co 
Ginentions! Gute. §=— Chek: These Features ee Seay 
@ Plays, masquerades, © Gives ideas and processes to a BE. Grumbosher 
deans z iemathlins @ Fully illustrated with drawings of you design and make original, Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 
anaes, ” ny processes and photographs of fin- colorful and useful masks. C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
holiday programs, ished pieces. Lewis Artist Supply Co. 
Monogram Letter Patterns 
puppet shows, wall @ Only a few simple tools and easily you to make your own truly orig- Pactra Chemical Company 
decorations. acquired materials needed. inal designs. Talons & Ben, lac. 


¢Correlating artcraft ; Weber Costello Company 

with ty sublects Fully illustrated with drawings of processes and photographs of finished pieces. F. Weber Company 

: Sound creative art approach. 10 Chapters—112 Pages—$5.50 Postpaid Wilson Arts & Crafts 

Winsor & Newton 
. . . .MS AND PRIN 
Veothoidass this book We'll gladly send on 10 days approval fed by eared a -— 
brings you to spark ~ “ nf a: 
action and incentive ORDER COPIES TODAY ee a 


. * From your deal deowt The Davis Press, Inc. 
and give a lift to your your Geaier or cirec International Film Bureau 
program with the thrill 


Rinehart & Co., Inc. 
of satisfying, creative THE DAVIS PRESS ; INC. ,  Publishers~ 


results. 








© Material is presented to encourage 


CERAMICS, KILNS AND POTTERY 
153 PRINTERS BUILDING, WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS American Art Clay Co. 

B & I Mig. Company 

S. A. Buell Kilns . 

Craftools, Inc. 


These Sumset Books give you methods | m<S--" 


Thomas C. Thompson Co. 


and techniques for stimulating classroom activities | oes" 


HANDCRAFT MATERIALS 


@ basic craft methods and designs @ large, detailed photos Sao Chama tp 


. ° innell Craft Sho 
@ simple direct text easy-to-follow methods and procedures seaay t+) lll 
Fry Plastics Company 
J. L. Hammett Company 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 
Plasticast Company 
The O-P Craft Company, Inc. 
U. S. Pumice Supply Co., Inc. 
The W. H. Wade Loom Shop 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
Sax Bros., Inc. 


PROFESSIONAL POSITIONS 
Army Special Services 











SUNSET Leather Craft Book SUNSET Wood Carving Book 


For the beginner, Doris Aller's new book has 
crystal-clear how-to-do-it instructions and illus- carve a piece of wood, the clear, how-to text 
—_on Pe a lead pep yp nd to and raagyoee po in this book will —_ you 
real ski or beginner and skilled craftsman, it to learn and enjoy this popular and relaxing - 
offers 22 outstanding, practical projects with hobby. Here are detailed instructions and 25 oh aanriake te cade 
detailed instructions and patterns. 96 pages— beautiful projects. Profusely illustrated. 96 pages i Ei 1 ' 
8% x 10%—Price $3.00 Cloth Binding. —Size 844 x 1034—Price $3.00 Cloth Binding ; teal lite weal gana caper 


contains prices and quantity prices 
on all popular plastics materials. 


Creative Hands Bookshop € is World's largest stock — includes 
Casebound Library Edition 


Even if you have never before attempted to 


153 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. me | plexiglas — fiberglas — casting 
PLEASE SEND TODAY: . resins — jewelry findings — carv- 


ing supplies — buffing compounds 

—— Wand Catee bank — dyes — cements — ring stock — molding presses 

Payment enclosed at $3.00 per book and many others. Also contains many brand new 
Send bill and add 12 cents postage per book materials for school use. A must for plastics projects. 


Send for free copy today 
FRY PLASTICS COMPANY 
Dept. SA-3 7826 $. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 44, Calif. 



















ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


Is there an art text for intermediate grades? Vermont 


There are a number of books written for teachers. Have you 
seen Margaret Erdt's Teaching Art in the Elementary School, 
published by Rinehart & Co., Inc., New York, 1954; Charles 
Gaitskell's Arts and Crafts in Our School, Charles Bennett, 
Peoria, Illinois; Viktor Lowenfeld’s Creative and Mental 
Growth, Macmillan, revised 1952, and Your Child and His 
Art, Macmillan, 1954; Education and Art, edited by Edwin 
Ziegfeld, a UNESCO publication? For children there are 
several books about pictures such as Katherine Gibson’s 
Pictures to Grow Up With and More Pictures to Grow Up 
With, both published by Studio Publications, Inc., New 
York; Jansen & Jansen, Young Peoples Story of Painting, 
H. Abrams, New York. The series, Growing With Art, 
Books one through eight by Ellsworth and Andrews, pub- 
lished by Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, Chicago, 1950, 
are put on the library table. Teachers are finding helpful 
Junior Arts and Activities Magazine published by Jones 
Publishing Co., 542 North Dearborn Parkway, Chicago 10, 
Illinois, and School Arts Magazine, published by The Davis 
Press, Inc., Worcester 8. In giving you such a listing it 
would hardly be wise to stop without cautioning against 
publications that give suggestions that limit and inhibit 
children and present patterns and encourage tracing. 

Books in this bibliography present reasons, based soundly 
on what is known of children and their needs, for art educa- 
tion. There are ways suggested for stimulating boys and 
girls to express themselves, recognize their progress, and 
improve their art vocabulary, their way of saying things. 


Please make suggestions for activities to use when studying 
groups of states or regions children know about only through 
their reading. New Mexico 


One effective learning activity teachers are using is to have 
children dramatize some of their vicarious experiences. 
Improvised costuming can be done with imagination and a 
collection of clean discarded clothing and cloth well- 
organized and stored for easy accessibility. Usually you 
can find songs and dances that originated or are being used 
in a particular region. You may get assistance on this 
through your state promotion agency or through local 
chamber of commerce. Your music books and records afford 


a wealth of good material. Let's refrain from suggesting 


that children make pictures of things they haven't seen. 
Where is learning in such an activity? It's negative. Both 
teacher and child become unduly concerned with product. 





questions you ask 


Let's be 


Creativity and freedom of expression are lost. 
careful about mere activity. You will want to scrutinize 
busyness and evaluate it for the quality of learning oppor- 


You will not want to stretch for artificial 
relationships among the children’s experiences. 


tunity it provides. 


What is a good substitute for drawing paper? Nebraska 


You may ask your favorite wallpaper dealer to save for 
you his sample books as they become outdated. Some 
teachers use wrapping paper, or corrugated cardboard cut 
into sizable pieces. A piece at least 15 by 18 inches is 
desirable. The large paper sacks cleaning establishmenis 
put over clothes for delivery can be opened carefully to give 
a large work surface. Pieces of old sheet or other cloth may 
be stretched and fastened over wood or cardboard for use 
with water colors, tempera, chalk or crayons. Newspapers 
present a usable paint surface. Shelf paper, oilcloth, plastic 
and linoleum scraps, furnish smooth surfaces for finger 
painting. The scraps may be subsequently washed and 
reused many times. 


What opportunities are there for small schools? Maine 


There can be just as many art opportunities for the one 
room rural school as for a large school. If you are implying 
that there are limited or lacking funds for supplies this need 
not stop you from guiding numerous art experiences for 
your pupils. The suggestions given to the other questioners 
on this page may be of some help. Let's start with a careful 
critical look at the appearance of your building. Is it 
attractive? Would a few trees and flowers planted and 
cared for by the children add to the appearance without 
interfering with traffic lanes and play areas? Usually 
members of the school board and parents can be interested 
in such projects when they realize the learning possibilities. 
They may contribute materials and advice and be happy to 
assist you and the children with the work. Do the classroom 
walls need to be refurbished with paint or wallboard? Would 
the chairs be improved by painting? Are the tops of your 
desks marred and dark? Why not scrape, sand and re- 
finish? These are not easy jobs but they offer many oppor- 
tunities for varied worth-while planning and learning for all 
age groups. 

Loans of books and pictures you may get from your 
State Library. Membership in Eastern Arts Association 
entitles you to borrow several kinds of teaching aids. People 
in your village may be invited to share their art objects. 
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Nobody is Normal 


EDITORIAL 





Nobody is normal, or average, or typical. The normal 
person is as scarce as the ideal figure which meets in every 
respect the proportions of the department store manikin. 
Practically everyone has to have a few stitches taken in or 
taken out, here and there. In dedicating this issue of School 
Arts to Art for the Exceptional Child, and thus focusing our 
attention on differences between people, there is the danger 
that some teachers may skip over some of the articles be- 
cause they teach only “normal” children. The truth is that 
there are few if any ‘‘normal”’ children, unless it is in the eyes 
of their own parents. They are as scarce as hen’s teeth, 
as seldom encountered as normal teachers, or typical parents 
for that matter. We are not created equal, for we are en- 
dowed at birth with many differing characteristics, tempera- 
ments, and physical variations. None of us face exactly 
the same problems in the same way. The influences and 
experiences which shape our destinies and mold our personal- 
ities are as varied as life itself. Whether people are ‘‘normal” 
depends upon our point of view, whether we are inside 
looking out, or outside looking in. Our schools have been 
planned for some kind of standard, “normal” child, but 
normal children exist only in the imaginations of those who 
develop standard curriculums. 


Alll of us are both handicapped and gifted. We may be un- 
usually alert to some things in our environment, and blind 
to other things right under our noses. We tend to hear and 
to see what we select for our attention, or what necessity 
demands of us, and to shut out things to which others are 
more sensitive. The sanest person sometimes does something 
stupid. When the founders of our democracy stated that all 
men are created equal they were speaking of rights rather 
than physical characteristics, and they were meaning to say 
that every man should have an equal opportunity to develop 
his own inherent possibilities and capabilities. Yet equal 
rights do not mean standard treatment or standard goals for 
every individual. Each individual has the rights to life, 
liberty, and happiness, and these rights should never be 
curtailed except as they infringe upon the rights of others. 
Education and every other form of opportunity need to be 
tailored to the individual if he is to achieve his maximum 
happiness and his maximum usefulness to society. Each 
must be treated differently if each is to be treated equally. 


Classes that are too large, equipment that is too skimpy, 
curriculums that are too inflexible tend to negate the efforts 
of the best teachers, because they make it difficult to give 
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each child the attention that his unique personality deserves. 
While we must continually seek to improve our methods of 
working in the situation that is forced upon us, we must never 
slacken our efforts to correct conditions that deny equal 
opportunity to differing individuals. Supervisors and school 
administrators have no responsibilities as great as those of 
helping teachers do an adequate job for every individual. 
The severely handicapped and the unusually gifted may 
require special classes if each is to receive appropriate care 
and adequate stimulation. Yet if we were to remove every 
child who has some handicap or some gift from the average 
classroom we would have no children left. The problem 
for most of us is how to recognize these handicaps and these 
gifts and how to help each child as he is, and where he is. 
We have no normal children, no average pupils, no typical 
students. Only the curriculum is standard. 


The articles in this special issue of School Arts help us under- 
stand how art may serve people who are dissimilar in many 
ways, how art may help the blind see, the deaf hear, the 
socially maladjusted become more mature, the mentally 
retarded become more alert, the physically handicapped 
become more agile. Because art is by nature an individual 
matter, it is particularly useful in helping solve the problems 
and needs of the individual. Other areas in the school 
curriculum can learn much from art as a way of life or a way 
of learning, if teachers will allow its message of respect for 
the uniqueness of the individual to permeate the school 
program. In all of the articles great stress is placed on the 
creative approach in a permissive situation. Although this 
is almost unique to art education, it is based on a sound 
philosophy that could well be the real core of the school 
curriculum. As art seeks to develop and to applaud the 
unique strength in each individual it carries a message of 
respect for the uniqueness in other individuals. Each weak- 
ness, somehow, somewhere, may have its compensation in 
some great strength if we could but find it. Each individual 
is equally important, yet none are the same. Each has his 
place, but no callings are identical. Let us take each child 
where he is and help him go as far as he can go. In the words 
of the new motto of the State University of New York, “Let 
each become all he is capable of being.” 
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NEAR WEAD 


One way to insure brilliance, economy and success in any 
creative art project is to select your supplies carefully. The’ 
RIGHT art materials go a long way in helping to stimulate 
true creativeness. 











1 Make Crayrite picture on Bull's Eye 


Construction Paper. Buildup crayon SHADOW BOX PICTURE 


heovily. 





















This easy, yet interesting, art project will demonstrate clearly 
the value of using art supplies which are keyed to be 
used together and in addition these three simple how-to-do-it 
steps offer teachers and students unlimited creative possi- 
bilities. Crayrite Crayons are the perfect coloring medium. 
They give glowing color due to superior pigment and 
blending qualities. When used in conjunction with Crayrite 
Crayons, Milton Bradley's smooth flowing, high opacity 
poster colors yield delightful and contrasting effects because 
of their “crayon-resist” feature. 





The picture is then mounted in a Bull’s Eye paper shadow 
box frame with the entire unit held securely in place with 
smooth, quick-sticking Adhezo Paste. Behold a result that 
is colorful, pleasing and different; yet conveniently and 
economically produced because ALL the components are 
made by MILTON . BRADLEY, the ONE COMPLETE 
SOURCE FOR ALL YOUR ART MATERIAL NEEDS. 















Fold an even morgin all around 
Bull's Eye paper. Cut decorative 
edges. Open out and mount picture. 








and learning 
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